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A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS. 








\premises, which were the extreme prospect, 
,except a very limited view of distant scenery 
i the right, and a still less extent of a pub- 
lic road leading to the town, on the left. Yet, 

Where st ieapaalipenbell ‘more than this, Laura wished not. She had, 

. ee ail retouched again ; . lat a period when most females possess the 
Where, in their bright results, shall rise |greatest measure of hilarity of spirits, sunk 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, loves, and joys.” ‘into a degree of pensiveness, except on some 


I yrseges extraordinary and brief occasions, which 
play, ‘ | s, which pro- 
« hat a change will not a few hours ; : 
ay. Oh, » S duced a species of distaste to society. She 


fea -.,.egeasabreg none ware _— ‘had experienced no ordinary shock at the 
female, - m senna aie sanase et * ‘loss of her mother, and such a mother as few, 
tag sae ee yn comparatively, have known; she was such a 
ae my sufferings, and given the final stab eine tie peat — * sayy 
to my already shattered peace.” She pressed || oon Gugnee Ch Ceeeeey Cae sae Gio 
hand to her throbbing forehead, and, with who, in fact, was ad/ sensibility—could have 
inion drew forth her handkerchief, and lost, without deep!y deploring her. 
wiped away the tears of agony which rolled 
down her pale cheek, and then, sinking into 
achair, unable longer to restrain the glmost 
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The wound which her mind from this cir- 
cumstance had received, was yet unhealed, 
when another, laceratingly painful, was in- 
choaking grief under which she labored, ex- flieted on it; and inflicted, too, by the hand of 
claimed in sorrow’s deepest tone, “ O my own, || dastard, who oaght to have shielded her 
my dear, dear Eustace, are we indeed torn |from another pang, even at the hazard of his 
Gem each other forever?” Nature sunk be- jown existence. But he had not soul enongh 
eal neath its own violent emotions, and the deli-||t know her worth, or the craven spirit which 


id bea cate frame of the devoted Laura fainted under||he displayed would have been exchanged for 
a wel- it. the noble and unbending conduct of a man of 


earth truth and honor. Such conduct, because of 
aie its frequency and consequences, deserves all 
the reprehension which the strongest language 





Laura was the youngest daughter of a gen- 
tleman of family in the north of Scotland, 


rblems whose residence was at the foot of a lofty 
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ridge of mountains, called the Pentland Hills, 
which rise about four miles West of Edin- 
burgh, and extend a considerable distance to- 
wards the western boundary of Mid-Lothian. 
Here the gentle Laura resided with her wid- 
owed father, and, by her assiduities and 
sprightly intelligence, formed the principal 
source of the enjoyment which he knew.— 
The house which they occupied stood in a 
retired situation. A small green plat, with 





two or three waving poplars, filled the front 
Gar.—Vou. iL—No. 5. 105 


can express. The miscreants are pests to so- 
ciety, and should be scouted from it. Freez- 
ing pity, and burning execration, are sooner 
or later their wretched possession, 


From these repeated attacks, acting pow- 
erfully on a delicate constitution, and a.class 
of feelings so finely strong, that, like the io 
lian harp, which sends forth plaintive music 
at the softest breeze, trembled at every touch ; 
she writhed beneath mental throes of the most 





violent character, and hence too it was, that a 
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melancholy tinge—fordign to her natural 
temperament—had infected her, making the 
quiet seclusion of the family dwelling to pos- 
sess more charms for her, than all the gay 
scenes of London, Venice, or Paris could have 
afforded. 

Here, day after day, and week after week, 
the mourning Laura brooded over her sorrows 
and her wrongs. Her wrongs! Yes, her 
wrongs !—but she conceived not so of them; 
her kind and noble nature thought of them by 
another, by a milder name—for, she was used 
to say, “ I cannot disesteem that which I once 
loved.” The chief and almost only pleasure 
she now enjoyed arose from the interest which 
she took in affording instruction to some few 
children of the poor around her, and occasion- 
ally visiting the chamber of sickness, or the 
abodes of want and wretchedness. 

That gracious Being, however, whose “ ten- 
der mercies are over all his works,” and who 
delights not in the unhappiness of any of his 
creatures, marked with compassion her * life- 
sapping” sorrow; and, at the moment when 
the bereavement and disappointment which 
she had met with, were pressing upon the 
very vitals of her existence, and threatening 
speedy death, He, in the order of His provi- 
dence, brought her acquainted with one, whose 
union of spirit with her own, and similarity 
of circumstances in some of their darkest 
shades, through which she had passed, not 
only tended greatly to rouse her languid pow- 
ers, but threw around her path once more, 
some of the fascinations of life, bringing grad- 
ually and by degrees, into full play, those vi- 
vid sensibilities of ker nature, which she had 
hastily imagined were destroyed for ever. 

A variety of circumstances, perfectly nat- 
ural, and yet equally unforseen and unexpect- 
ed, brought them frequently together. A 
nameless something, in the habits and spirits 
of Eustace, led the sympathizing Laura to 
conceive that some blighting affliction had 
produced a reservation, bordering on gloomi- 
ness, in her friend, which elicited from her, 
numberless acts of kindness, the result of 
friendship in its purest character. What, in- 
deed, may have been the circumstances of 
Eustace, even conjecture has not developed. 
Whatever they might have been, it was fully 
evident to the searching eye and sensitive 
solicitude of Laura, they had been of a rough 
and destructive character, and that was suffi- 
cient with her to produce a strong desire in 
her mind to serve him. Retiring as Eustace 
was in his general habits, and cold and distant 
as were even his civilities, if he possessed 
any, still he was far from being indifferent to 
the kind sympathies of the attentive Laura; 
and as he became gradually acquainted with 
her history, he felt no less a measure of sym- 
pathy for her, and a desire to alleviate her 


> ee 
sorrows, than she had experienced towanj, 
himself. 

Time rolled on, and every passing pericj 
rendered the interviews of Eustace and 
Laura more pleasurable toeach. Eustace bes 
came a favorite with her father, and a frequent 
visitor at their retired dwelling. Friendship 
of the purest, most disinterested and lofty 
kind, possessed each of thém, and in the ey. 
ercise of that sacred feeling, they strove t) 
advance each other’s best interests, 

Kind solicitudes for the mutual welfare of 
each other, and their endeavors to promote it, 
were not uselessly employed. The advice 
and exhortations of Eustace were rendered 
salutary to the mind of Laura, while the coup. 
sel and kindness of Laura did not become |ess 
beneficial to “Eustace. In their experience, 
the imaginings of the poet found the sub. 
stance it had airily conceived of, while the 
cold and insincere formalities of professing 
friends, might have been fired by its contem. 
plation, or have been made to blush at its 
comparison. ‘ 

Time rolled on, and still their friendship 
grew, without either knowing, or even con- 
ceiving, that a softer passion might possibly 
succeed. Ifthe thought might at any time «- 
cur to them, Laura believed it impossible onher 
own part, while Eustace even dreaded its ex- 
istence. [Each possessed, in the company of 
the other, all they wished to enjoy, and all, 
they knew, they could possess. 

Laura had lately, in company with a young 
lady of her acquaintance, visited an interest- 
ing invalid, a few miles from home. For two 
years she had been gradually, but perceptibly, 
sinking ; and now, was fast hastening to that 
home “where the wicked cease from trov- 
bling, and where the weary are at rest.” A 
request had been made by her parents, through 
Laura’s friend, that Eustace would likewise 
visit her: to this request he cheerfully con- 
sented ; and, in company with the ladies, he 
walked to the house of affliction. 

It was a fine evening, towards the latter 
end of May, when the party. set forth on their 
errand of Christian love ; and, as they walked 
onwards, the beauty of the scenery, the 
charms of nature, and the goodness of Him 
from whom c®meth every good and every per- 
fect gift, intermingled with remarks relative 
to piety, of an individual and practical char- 
acter, occupied their thoughts, and furnished 
them with abundance of the most interesting 
matter for conversation, until they reached 
the house. 

The situation of the place was most roman- 
tic. The house stood on a Jevel spot, more 








than half way down a deep glen, and was sul- 
rounded by some ninety or hundred acres ol 
rich pasture and meadow land, every part of 
which was now in a high state of cultivation. 
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The visitors had already reached the brow of 
the lofty hill which rose ‘above the dwelling, 
and were,gently proceeding when Eustace, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of nature, 
jn all her varied forms, stood still, to gaze 
awhile on the wide and fascinating prospect 
which was spread before him. 

On their right, and partly before them, lay 
a rich and extensive valley, in the bed of 
which, winding in serpentine forms, flowed a 
peautiful river. Occasionally its waters were 
hid behind jutting plots of land, and then, 

in, broke forth to the sight, looking like 
a rich mirror embossed in a frame of emerald, 
asthe sun rested upon its surface, and the 
sloping pastures hemmed it in on either side. 
Here and there, as if to relieve the eye, and 
give a picturesque effect to the scenery, a 
rustic bridge was discovered, spanning the 
stream, and forming a medium of communi- 
cation to the several inhabitants of the coun- 


* the front distance, a vast extent of hilly 
country stretched as far as the eye could ex- 
tend its power of vision, while some rude and 
precipitous chasms, and abrupt and lofty ac- 
clivities, diversified the view. On the left, a 
portion of unequal land was terminated by a 
dark copse of fir, birch, and oak trees, grow- 
ing on the side and summit of another hill, 
even loftier than that on which Eustace and 
his companions stcod. A humble dwelling 
ortwo graced different parts of the scene, and 
lower down the valley, in the extreme pros- 
pective, a-few scattered houses, with a glit- 
tring village kirk spire, might be discovered. 
Not a cloud stood in the heavens. The sun 
gave a gorgeous brilliancy to every object, 
while a cooling breeze played round the tops 
of the mountains, giving a cheering freshness 
to the atmosphere. 

Eustace wasenraptured. Again and again, 
he pointed out the objects as they rose before 
him to Laura; and then, with emotions which 
could not be expressed, feeling the sublime 
language of Thomson, mentally exclaimed, 


> * * God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the wide waste, as in the city full 

* * * * * TIcannotgo 

Where universal love nor smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and brttrr atill, 

In infinite progression. But [ loose 

Myself in Him, in Light ineffable ; 

Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise. 


The party moved on, and soon reached the 
habitation of the invalid. 

The ladies entered, and Eustace followed. 
There sat a form, wasted by slow consump- 
Uon, which had once been lovely, and which 





even now retained some relics of former 


beauty.' A deep hectic flush played upon her 
cheeks, her lips were of an ashy palencss, 
and her dim eyes were sunk deep in their 
sockets. Occasionally, a distressing cough 
seemed to tear her shattered system, while 
her faint and tremulous voice was scarcely 
audible. 

Immediately opposite the place where she 
sat, stood a rude sort of sofa, which she had 
oceasionally used as such, on which to rest 
her weak frame. ‘There, Laura took her seat 
with her companion; while Eustace drew a 
chair close to the youthful sufferer, and strove 
to instruct and comfort her. The sinfulness 
of human nature, the atonement of the Sa- 
viour, and the way to God through faith in that 
blood, were the things upon which by turns 
he dwelt. Tears flowed plentifully from the 
sinking penitent’s eyes, as he spoke to her, 
and exhibited the cheering evidences of the 
Saviour’s mercy, and expatiated on the peace 
and happiness of .a better world. He then 
took the Holy Scriptures, and read from its 
sacred contents, and afterwards in solemn 
prayer eommended her to God. 

During the period that Eustace was hang- 
ing over the invalid, and pointing out to her 
the way of salvation, the eve of Laura was 
fixed upon him with unmoving attention ; she 
listened with an interest beyond what she had 
ever before experienced, At times a silent 
tear stole down her cheek, and told the pow- 
erful feelings of her mind. At length, una- 
ble longer to contain her emotions, she rose, 
and walked out by herself into a small pad- 
dock, which lay through a little garden ad- 
joining the house, and there gave uncontrolled 
venttoher feelings. Eustace had marked her 
grief, and now observed her departure. Af 
ter waiting with anxiety for her return, he 
felt alarmed at her absence, and walked out 
to seek her. It was some time, however, 
before he could ascertain the way she had 
taken. At lenoth he discovered her at adis- 
tance, evidently almost overcome by the feel- 
ings under which she labored. He instantly 
passed hastily through the garden towards 


Wher. She turned, and, seeing him approach- 


ing, motioned with her hand for him to go 
back. With reluctance he obeyed, and, en- 
tering again the house, made such an apology 
for her as seemed necessary, and, shortly 
afterwards, with Laura’s female friend, bade 
its inhabitants farewell, and hasted to join 
her. 

The road by which they returned was in an- 
other direction from that by which they came. 
A lofty hill lay before them. Laura leaned 
on Eustac’s arm, as they ascended, while her 
female companion, like a bounding roe, skip- 
ped on before them. They — the sum- 
mit, and again gazed with admiration on the 





Igorgeous scenery. But, while they gazed 
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and commented on its beauties, a distressing 
conviction seized the-mind of Laura, that they 
should no more visit that spot in company.— 
This she expressed to Eustace, upon whose 
mind, a class of emotions of the most crush- 
ing influence, descended with the intelligence. 
They passed on. The angle of a copse was 
crossed by them; a narrow pass required 
Eustace’s assistance—it was given ;—every 
touch, every look, was now thrillingly felt.— 
Their friend was still skipping on in front of 
them, through a scented field of clover flower. 
They still followed, and as they passed, a de- 
claration, chaste as it was sincere, met the 
ear of Laura, while a reciprocity of feeling 
was experjenced and expressed. 

Time rolled on,—and still their affection 
grew, when an unexpected circumstance 
arose, and pointed to a period, not far distant, 
when that which to each of them appeared 
but as the prelude of death, seEPaRATION !— 
must take place. The effect produced upon 
the constitution of Eustace was not less deep 
and destructive, although less perceptible, 
than on the delicate frame of Laura. The 
time drew rapidly on, with, in appearance to 
them, unusual celerity—one day only inter- 
vened when the painful farewell sound was 
to be heard. That day they walked again 
over the ground which they had before walked 
in company, and for the last time, visited 
some spots on which memory had affixed a 
signet never to be obliterated. The shades 
of evening gathered—night came on—the 
last chaste embrace was given—their hands 
seemed unable to let go their hold of each 
other—but they parted. The adieu was felt, 
rather than heard. They parted forever !— 
Morning dawned again, but not as formerly 
for Eustace and Laura. He took one, long, 
long look at her window, and then rushed 
to the conveyance which was to bear him far, 
far away from her who was dear to his heart, 
and, 

***Midst earth's gay millions lov'd aione.” 


The distress of mind under which Laura 
had labored, during the hours of the past 
night, had so far overcome her, that her en- 
feebled system was sunk in profound sleep at 
the time of Eustace’s departure : but when at 
length the oblivious influence of slumber wore 
off, she awoke to al] the auguish of a mind to 
which, now, no earthly specific could be ap- 
plied. She arose, and as the painful convic- 
tion pressed upon her, that every passing mo- 
ment bore Eustace still farther and farther 
from her, an agony almost insupportable was 
borne by her. She looked back to the past 
evening, to the comparative happiness she 
—— while in his company, and then 
dwelling once more upon her present bereaved 
State, clasped her hands, and sighed out, as 








she paced her room, “O, what a change wy) 
not a few hours effect!” ' 

Once, after Eustace’s arrival at the place 
of his destination, Laura received from hin 
information of the fact. He endeavored , 
console, but the unmanageable wildness of his 
own anguish was too plainly discoverable i, 
the disjointed epistle which he furnished, ;, 
be passed over. Affliction is “keen-sighte 
and Laura’s eye, naturally so, now became 
doubly penetrating. Eustace directed her j) 
Him who is a “ very present help in time of 
trouble,” and to His protection and blessing 
commended her. ~The comfort was receive, 
but the consolation could not save a shyt. 
tered frame—she drooped for a few weeks 
sunk, and died! By her express desire, , 
journal of her own keeping was forwarded, 
through a friend, toEustace. He pressed the 
pledge of undying affection to his bosom, ané, 
in a short period after its arrival, his spirit 
followed Laura’s, in the full assurance of faith, 
into that world, 


“ Where virtuous friends shall meet, 
Shall meet to part no more; 

And with celestial welcome greet 
On an immortal shore. 


** Where kindred minds, arrayed in light, 
High thoughts shall interchange ; 

Nor cease, with ever new delight, 
On wings of love to range.” 


THE LANDSCAPE AT HOME. 


The sun's latest beams have just faded in air, 
And the mantle of twilight around me is spread, 

But my heart is o’erclouded with sorrow and care, 
For I think on the days that forever have fled! 





Oh, think that when last I beheld this fair view, 
That HIope promised fair, and my soul was serene, 
That the friends of my bosom were watching it too, 
And that Home shed its magic around the mild 
scene. 


And still I will hope, that as time rolls around, 
I shall bury my cares in oblivion's tomb; 

That a pure hour of happiness yet will be found- 
And I with my friends see the Landscape at Hom 





A Woman may be of great assistance to 
her husband, in business, by wearing a cheer- 
ful smile continually upon her countenance. 
A man’s perplexities and gloominess are 1?- 
creased a hundred fold when his better half 
moves about with a continual scow] upon her 
brow. 





No false pride, or foolish ambition to appet! 
as well as others, should ever induce a pers 
to live beyond the income of which he iscer 
tain. 
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as ig For the Ladies’ Garland. 
SCRAPS OF THOUGHT.—No. I. 
BY REV. DANIEL WISE. 

Sweet, unutterably sweet are the hallowed 
ties of friendship and of love. Though the 
band, which unites two kindred spirits, is 
softer than a silken girdle, yet the union is 
more firm than the deep-laid foundations of 
our cloud capped mountains—these shall 


«melt with fervent heat” and disappear amid || 


the dissolution of matter and the downfall of 
the doomed universe—but that shall endure 
freshand vigorous, as primeval spring, as long 
asaspark of immortality remains. Imperisha- 
bleas the glorious natures it binds, it shall resist 
the fearful shocks of ruin which will demolish 
the universe and overturn the empire of man. 
Death cannot break it. He may rob us of 
the bodies of our beloved ones—he may ruth- 
lessly tear them from our embrace and drag 
them to the solitude of his own dark cham- 
bers, but the deathless affection triumphs over 
separation, and the band of union is unbroken. 
The departed hovers, on pinions of celestial 
growth, over the dwelling of the living, and, 
like a guardian angel, watches over their 
safety. The living feel the proximity of the 
dead, and in the silence of the evening hour 
hold mysterious communion with their saint- 
ed friends. They seem floating on the bosom 


of the clouds, and every murmuring zephyr 
seems vocal with their voice of invitation to 
the bereaved, bidding them hasten to the hap- 


py home of the virtuous and the pure. The 
wheels of time bear them rapidly to the dark 
borders of eternity—a pain—a struggle—a 
pang, and dropping their afflicted bodies they 
soar to better climes, and soon are met by 
their exulting friends who conduct them to 
abodes of ineffable bliss; their union is then 
complete and indissoluble beyond the power 
of accident or evil—its endurance shall be co- 
equal with the throne and empire of Deity. 
Thrice happy are the possessors of such a love, 
for though poor as Lazarus they have a trea- 
sure worth more than all the wealth of Gol- 
conda’s mine. 


AFFECTION. 

It is not “Hope” alone which “ springs 
eternal in the human breast.” Affection !— 
that divine spark from the altar of God’s holy 
presence—that bright unsullied flame, which 
the waves cannot quench, nor the floods 
drown. Affection ever springs there and ever 
must—for it is co-eternal with the spirit of 
man. We may feel ourselves isolated—cut 
off from the yearning sympathies of home 


and kindred—nay, we may deem our hearts|| 


proof against every assault of humanity ; but 
the latent love of our species dies not, and a 
word—“a thing of air, a /ook”—will fre- 
quently call forttr its wasteless energies. 


| A Massachusetts vessel from Charleston, 


‘bound to Norfolk, when a short time out, was 
‘capsized ; but upon cutting the lanyards, the 
|masts went by the board, and she righted.— 
Six days afterwards she was fallen in with 
by a Russian vessel, the crew taken off and 
\carried to Europe. The friends of the crew 
had long given them up as lost, when lo! a 
|letter urrived informing them of their safety. 
The Poet has seized the moment when the 
|supposed widow in her weeds, while telling 
|her son the cause of her grief, receives the 
|joyful news of her long mourned husband’s 
safety. 

| THE WRECKED MARINER RESTORED. 


\“ Mother, oh, tell me why you weep— 

| Why watch you when all others sleep— 

| Why turns your eye tow’rds yonder sea, 

| When tempests shroud the rocky lee— 

| Why start you at the post man’s bell— 
Why heave that sigh? Dear mother, tell.” 


| 


“IT weep for one you never knew; 

|For one who’s love was great for you— 
| For one who mid the ocean wave, 

| Uncoffined, found an early grave: 

| And when the tempest whistles wild, 


|I think I hear him shriek, my child. 


“Twas on a lovely eve, when high 
The moon rode up the star gem’d sky, 

| While all around was calm ané still, 

| Save the love-making whip-poor-will ; 
He kissed us both, my darling son, 

And bade farewell, and swift was gone. 


“Soon to the breeze his sail he spread, 
And seaward turn’d his vessel’s head ; 

I looked, and lo, a speck of white 
|Gemmed the far verge of human sight; 
| I looked again, and saw, my child, 
Naught but a waste of waters wild. 





“ Long have I watched with aching breast 
Yon heaving ocean’s foaming crest— 

Long has my midnight taper gleamed, 

And when morn’s earliest brightness beamed, 
I’ve stood alone in anguish wild, 

And watched, and wept in vain, my child. 


“ Deep wrapt within his sea-weed shroud, 

In ocean’s caves he coldly sleeps; 
Above him tempesis thunder loud, 

And round him many a monster leaps— 
The fierce wind’s wail and sea bird’s scream 
Chant sadly his wild requiem.” 





|“ But, mother, do not weep so now; 

| He may have ’scaped the ocean’s foam, 
|Health may be beaming from his brow, 

| And he may now be vending home. 
|Oh, wait, dear mother, till you hear 





| You’re not alone, for I am near.” 
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“ Yes, you are left, my lovely boy— | the careless it will seem at best but a blank, or and in th 

Ob, how he loved to press thy form— _perhaps a scene of confusion, “ without form ~ Thus si 
How bright his dark eye beamed with joy, || or comeliness,” possessing little to excite cy. 

When nestling in his bosom warm, |riosity or admiration. Blanch’d | 
Thou listened to the tempest wild, | Too the young especially would we recom And pa 
And laughed in infant glee, my child. 'mend habits of close and careful observatigy And mot 
“But ah! vain hope.—What’s that I hear! || We would say to them, “ overlook nothing.» Lock'd 
fs it the postman’s bell, my dear? | Do not despise the day of small things, fp, 

It is! it is! go down my boy— deavor to turn the leisure time you may have And in th 
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She breaks the seal—one look she gives:— || Privileges you may enjoy,—in short, every And awit 
“God’s name be praised !—he lives! he lives!” || thing to the best possible account. Take When 
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Washington, May, 1838. ‘and dollars will take care of themselves. Ho “Oh: w 
| who learns to regard his Teisure moments as “Oh! 
“OVERLOOK NOTHING.” | valueless, and habitually squanders for trifles And from 


aaa || the small sums of money he may have, be. § “My! 
The celebrated Talleyrand is said to have || cayse they are small—will never be learned 


adopted in early life the above sentiment as|| nor rich. The secret of success is to be care. “And be 
his device, and to have strictly adhered to it || fy) of little things. , Upon 
throughout the whole course of his long and } n She saw 
eventful public career. And surely no man) * Spend pe moment but in purchase of its worth, And s 
whose name history has given, has more fully | And what it’s worth, ask death beds, they can tel],” wii 
and strikingly than himself, verified the re-| —— ime 
mark of another of his distinguished country-|| THE DEVOTED WIFE. But not 
men,—* that there is no mischance which a/|| , 
clever man may not turn to his own advan- | In the awful disaster which befel the Py. They 
tage.” Talleyrand always kept his eyes || laski, many incidents of the most thrilling 
open, turned every thing to the best account, |; nature occurred—among others, one which 
and contrived, with singular sagacity and || deserves commemoration, as showing the in- UNI 
success, to make every breeze waft him on- | estimable value of woman’s love, is faintly 
ward, and every event, however untoward, || described in the following verses. “There 
contribute to his advancement. | was among the passengers a young married 
And we cannot help thinking that the pos-|| pair, who were separated from each other— 
session or want of a habit of accurate obser- || the wife who was on deck, called repeatedly 
vation—a fixed purpose “to overlook noth-|0n the name of her husband, crying, “My 
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They keep their minds ever awake, and ac-|| ee vet rere — her route, The es 
tive, and on the alert—gathering instruction | a lay of 
from every occurrence, watching for favorable || tfuch’d was the roaring tempest’s voice, if it ds 
opportunities, and seeking, if possible, to turn | Calm was the ocean wave past, a 
even their failures and mischances to their|! and each there felt his ah rejoice riche 
advantage. Such persons will rarely have!) Nor thought that spot his grave , olishes 
occasion to say, “ I have lost a day,”—or ” Lenk 
“to weep o’er hours that flew, The midnight came, its gentle breath power 

More idly than the summer’s wind.” | Betokened placid sleep ; thing | 
|When sudden rose the wail of death, steeds 
. O’er the surrounding deep. smarte 
improvement, and will find Fr “ou 
“ books in the running brooks, | A burst like thunder smote the air, over | 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” Then came that thrilling cry; they | 


_ || And ev’ry heart stood still with fear, the v 
To the attentive observer, even nature it-|} Thus suddenly to die. 


self will appear a vast scroll written all over 
by the finger of God, with instructive, though |};Oh God! It was a fearful sight: 
sometimes mysterious characters,—while to To see them meet their doom ; 
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And in the soleran gloom of night ; 
Thus sink into the tomb. 


Blanch’d was bold manhood’s brow of pride, 
And pale each lovely face ; 

And mothers swoon’d, while children died, | 
Lock’d in their fond embrace. 


And in that crowd was a loving pair, 
A youth and his blooming bride; 

And awful was that girl’s despair, 
When she lost him from her side. 


«Oh! where art, thou, my dear,” she cried— 
«Qh! tell thy fond wife where?” 

And from the waves, his voice replied, 
“ My love, behold me here !” 


«And beautiful and bright she stood,” 
Upon that fatal deck ; 

She saw her husband in the flood, 
And sprang from off the wreck. 


Firmly he clasped to his bursting heart, 
The form he could not save: 
But not e’en death their love could part— | 
They slept beneath the wave. 
G. W. C. 





SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY W. HOWITT. 


But let as away into the far, far country! 
Into the still, pure, unadulterated country.— | 
Ah! here indeed is a Sabbath!: Whata sun-| 
ny peace, what a calm yet glad repose, lies 
on its fair hills, over its solemn woods. How} 
its flowery dales and deep secluded valleys, 
reflect the holy tranquility of heaven. It is) 
morning, and the sun comes up the sky as if| 
he knew it was a day of universal pause in’ 
the workings of the world: he shines over) 
the glittering dews, and green leaves, and 
ten thousand blossoms; and the birds fill 
the blue fresh air with a rapture of music.—| 
The earth looks new and beautiful as on the! 
tay of its creation : but it is as full of rest as| 
if it drew near its close,—all its revolutions! 


|'out his coffee. 


he Country. 111 

orn growing almost visibly, at his cattle, and 
the shady quiet of his house. And it is a 
shady quiet. The sun glances about its porch, 


|and flickers amongst the leaves on the wall, 


and the sparrows chirp and fly toand fro; but 
the dog lies and slumbers on the step of the 
door, or only raises his head to snap at the 
flies that molest him—the very cat, coiled up 
on a sun-bright border of the garden, sleeps 
voluptuously ; within all is cleanness and rest. 
There is none of the running and racketing 
of the busy week day ; the pressing of curds, 
and the shaping and turning of cheese; the 
rolling of a barrel churn and the scouring of 
pails; the pumping and slopping, and working 
and chattering, and scolding of dairy-maids; all 
that can be dispensed with ; and what must be 
done, is quietly, and isearlyaway. There isa 
clean cool parlor ; the open windows lets in the 
odor of the garden, the yet cool and delicious 
odor, and the hum of bees, flowersstand in their 
pots in the window; gathered flowers stand 
on the breakfast table; and the farmer's 
comely wife,—already dressed for the day,— 
as she sees him come in, sits down to pour 
Over the croft-gate the labor- 
ers are leaning, talking of the last week’s 
sachievements, and those of the week to come; 
‘and in many a cottage garden, the cottagers, 
with their wives and children, are wandering 


| up and down admiring the growth of this and 


that, and every one settles in his own mind, 
that his cabbages and peas and beans, are the 
best in the whole country ; and that as for the 
currants and gooseberries, apricots and straw- 
berries, there never were such crops since 
trees and bushes grew. 

But the bells ring out from the old church 
tower. The parson issuing from his peasant 
parsonage ; groups of peasantry are already 
seen streaming over the upland towards the 
village; in the lanes gay ribbons and Sunday 
gowns glance from between the trees; and 
every house sends forth its inhabitants to wor- 
ship. Blessings on the old gray fabrics that 
stand on many a hill, and in many a lowly 
hollow, all over this beloved country; for, 


yast, all its turbulence hushed, all its mighty | much as we reprobate that system of private 


griefs healed, its mysterious destinies accom-_| 
lished; and the light of eternity about to 
break over it with a new and imperishable 


or political patronage by which unqualified, 
unholy, and unchristian men have sometimes 
been thrust into their ancient pulpits, I am 


power. Man rests from his labors and every |, of Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, that no places 
thing rests with him. There lie the weary| are so congenial to the holy simplicity of the 
steeds that having dragged the chain and|\Christiap worship as they are. They have 
smarted under the lash; that have pulled the!'an air of antiquity about them,—and stand so 
plough and the ponderous wagon, or flown] venerably amid the most English scenes, and 
over hill and dale at man’s bidding; there| the tombs of the generations of the dead, that 
they lie on the side of the sunny field; and{| we cannot enter them without having our im- 
the very sheep and cattle seem imbued with! agination and our heart fully impressed with 
their luxurious enjoyment of rest. The far-|'every fegling and thought that can make us 
mer has been walking in his fields, looking} love our country and yet feel that it is not 
oer this gate and that fence into enclosures} our abiding place. Those antique arches, 
mottled with grass like a carpet, or rich green! those low massy doors, were raised in days 
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that are long gone by; around the walls, nay, 
beneath our very feet, sleep those who in their 
generations, each in his little sphere, helped 
to build up England to her present pitch of 
greatness. We catch glimpses of that deep 
veneration, of that unambiguous simplicity 
of our mind and manner that we would fain 
hold fast amid our growing knowledge and its 
inevitable remoddelling of the whole, frame- 
work of society. We are made to feel ear- 
nestly the desire to pluck the spirit of faith, 
the integrity of character, and the whole 
heart of love to king and country, out of the 
ignorance and blind superstition of the past. 
Therefore it is that I have always loved the 
church,—that I have delighted to stroll far 
through the summer fields, and hear still on- 
ward their bells ringing happily, to enter and 
sit down amongst its rustic congregation, bet- 
ter pleased with their murmur of responses, 
and their artless but earnest chant, than all 
the splendor or parade of more lofty fabrics. 
But sunday morning is past; and afternoon 
is rolling away; but it shall not roll away 
with its own power of happiness shed on ev- 
ery down, and into every beautiful vale in this 
kingdom. Closed are the decors of the church, 
but opened are those of tens of thousands of 
dwellings to receive friends and kindred.— 
And around the pleasant tea-table happy 
groups are gathered in each other’s house, 
treed from climbing, pressing, enslaving cares 
of the six days; and sweetly and full of re- 
newing strength to the heart does the evening 
pass away. And does it not roll as sweetly 
where by many a cottage-door the aged grand- 
father and grand-mother sit with two genera- 
tions about thern, and bask in another glorious 
Sabbath sun-set? And is it not sweet where 
cheerful friends stroll through the delicious 
ii Ids, in high or cheerful talk ; along the lane 
or broom engoldened hill side; or down into 
the woodland valley, where the waters run 
clear and chimingly amid the dripping grass 
and brooklime, and the yellow beams of the 
descending sun glance serenely among the 
trees? And {s it not sweet where on some 
sequestered style, sit two happy lovers; or 
where they stray along some twilight path, 
and the woodbine and the wild rose are dreop- 
ing their flowery boughs over them, whice 
earth and heaven supremely lovely in them- 
selves take new and divine hues from theirown 
passionate spirits; and youth and truth are 
theirs ; the present is theirs in love; the future 
is theirs in high confidence ;—all that makes 
lorious the life of angels is theirs for the time? 
Yes! all through the breadth ofthis great land, 
through its cities, its valleys, its fields, its 
liberated millions are walking in the eye of 
heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, refreshed 
by its gales, soothed by the peaceful beauty 


|holy tranquility, in which twilight drops dow, 
‘upon innumérable roofs, and prayers asceng 
upon countless hearths, in city and field, op 
earth and mountain, and then ‘tis gone: the 
Sabbath is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousand blessing, 
be upon the day; and let myriads of thanj, 
stream up tothe throne of God for this divine 
and regenerating gifttoman. As I have gatp 
in flowery dale, with the sweetness of May 
around me, on a week day, I have thought of 
all the millions of immortal creatures toiling 
for their daily life in factories and shops, amid 
the whirl of machinery, and greedy cravings 
of mercantile gain, and suddenly this goldey 
‘interval of time has lain before me all jts 
brightness,—a tithe, and a perpetually recur. 
ring time, in which the iron clasp of earthly 
tyranny is loosed, and Peace, Faith and Free. 
dom, the angels of God, come down and walk 
once more amongst us! 

Ten thousand blessings on this day, the 
friend of man and. beast. The bigot woul 
rob it of is healthful freedom, and cause him 
to walk with demure steps and downcast eyes, 
and the libertine would desecrate all its sober 
decorum on the other. God and the round 
heart and sterling sense of Englishmen pre. 
served it from those evils. Let us still avoid 
Puritan rigidity and French dissipation. Let 
our children and our servants, and those who 
toil for us in vaults, shops, and factories, be. 
tween the intervals of solemn worship have 
freedom to walk in the face of heaven and 
the beanties of earth, for in the great temple 
of Nature stand together—Health and Piety. 
For myself I speak from experience ; it has 
always been my delight to go out on a Sun- 
day, and like Isaac, meditate in the fields, 
and especially in the sweet tranquility, and 
the gathering shadows of evening ; and never 
In the temple or the closet did more hallowed 
‘influence fall upon my heart. With the twi- 
light and a hush of earth a tenderness has 
stolen upon me; a desire for every thing pure 
and holy; love for every creature on whom 
‘God has stamped the wonder of his handi- 
work ; but especially to every child of human- 
‘ity; and then T have been made to feel that 
there is no oratory like that which has heaven 
for its roof, and no teaching like that of the 
spirit which created and sti!l overshadows the 
world with its infinite wings. 

=== 
\ A pleasant cheerful Wire is as a rainbow 
‘set in the sky when her husband’s mind is 
tossed with storms and tempests, but a dissat- 
isfied and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, 
is like one of those who were appointed to 
torture lost spirits. 








Look only to your own interests ; enter not 
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THE DAUGHTER’S DREAM.| 


Oh! wipe the anguish from my brow, 
Damp with the dews of pain! 

father! [ had a dream just now, 
Which must not come again. 

‘Mid crowded aisles I seemed to stand, 
Deck’d as they deck a bride; 

They placed a ring upon my hand, | 
And took me from thy side. 


| breathed the censor’s fragrance, where 
The clouded incense fell ; 

[heard amid the chanted prayer, 
The organ’s lordly swell ; 

And oh! my bosom knew the sigh, 
Which Rapture loves to wake ; | 

But when I caught my father’s eye, 
Methought my heart would break. 


With wreaths of love from myrtles wrought, 
To bind my hair they came, 


With words ’twas bliss to name. 

But when thy brow, eclipsed with wo, 
Like twilight o’er me shone, 

I thought it was unkind to go— 
And turned—and wept alone. 


But vain these eyes were upward rais’d— 
Grief ’s tear had little heed, 
Youth, beckon’d where the torch-light blazed, 
And bade the bridegroom speed : 
Isaw a stranger at my feet, 
Who kneeled and plead the while, 
His smile to me seemed wildly sweet, 
Yet not my father’s smile. 


Softly he told of joys uplaid, 
For virgin hearts like mine, 
And of a home which Love had made— 
Oh! brighter far than thine. 
But take, ah! take me to thy heart, 
My brow so aches with pain— 
Father! that dream would bid us part— 
It must not come again! Ext. 


NATURE’S TEACHER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


When I was a child, I knew an old gray 
headed man. Age had given him wisdom, 
and I loved him, for he was kind as well as 
wise, Once he said to me, “I know a way 


tobe happy.” “ Who taught it to you,” I in- 
quired. And he answered, “I learnt it in the 
fields.” Then I drew near and entreated 
him to teach it to me also. But he replied, 
“go forth unto the fields, among the living 
things, and learn it for thyself.” 

So I went forth and looked attentively up- 
on all that was movingaround. But no voice 


‘cottage. 
ithe young lambs, frisking fearlessly by the 


a = 


headed man. And when he asked “ what 
hast thou seen in the fields ?” I answered : 

“T saw the brook flowing on, among sweet 
flowers. It seemed to sing a merrysong. I 
listened, but there were no words to the mu- 
sic. The sparrow flew by me with down in 
her beak, wherewith to line her ntst, and the 
red breast with a crumb she had gathered at 
the door to feed her chirping young. The 
ducklings swam beside their mother in the 
clear stream, and the hen dréw her chickens 
under her wings and screamed at the soaring 
hawk. The spider threw out her many 
threads like lines of silver, and, fastening 
them from spray to spray, ran lightly on the 
bridge made from her own body. The snail 
put his head through the door of his shell, and 
drew it suddenly back. The ant carried a 
grain of corn in her pincers, and the loaded 
bee hastened to her hive, like a laborer to his 
The dog came forth and guarded 


side of their serious mother, who cropped the 

[tender grass. All seemed full of happiness. 

|L asked them how I also should be happy.— 

|But they made me noreply. Again and again 

|[ asked, ‘ who will teach me to be happy” 

| Yet nothing answered, save the echo, ever 

|repeating my last words, ‘ happy—happy,’ but 

/not to tell me how to become so.” 

| Hast thou looked upon all these, young 

|man,”’ said the aged, “ yet received no instrue- 
ition! Did not the brook tell thee that it 
/might not stay to be idle, that it must be in 
haste to meet the river and go with that to 
the ocean to do the bidding of the ocean’s 
king, and that it had pleasure by the way, in 

refreshing the trees that stretched their roots 
to meet it, and in giving drink to the flowers 
that passed down to its face with a kiss of 

gratitude? Thou did’st see the birds building 
their nests, or flying with food to their little 
ones; and could’st thou not perceive to make 
others happy is happiness. The young duck 
gave diligence to learn of its mother the true 
use of its oary feet, and how to balance its bo- 
dy aright in the deep water; and the chickens 
obeyed the warning to hide under the broad 
wing, though it knew not the cruelty of the 
\foe from which it fled. And did they not bid 
ithee seek with the same obedience the lessons 
lof thy mother, who every day teacheth thee, 
and every night lifts up her prayer that thy 
|soul may avoid the destroyer and live forever? 
| When the spider’s silken bower was swept 
away, and she began another without ill-tem- 
per or complaint, and the snail willingly put 
forth all her strength to carry her house upon 
her back, and the ant toiled wi'h her load of 
‘corn to her winter store-house, and the bee 
wasted not the smallest drop of sweetness that 








spoke tome. ThenI returned to the gray 


\could be found in the honey cup—came there 
no voice to thee from their example of pa- 
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tience, prudence and wisdom! Thou didst 
admire the shepherd’s dog, minding so read- 
ily the word of his master, but failed to under- 
stand that faithful continuance in duty is hap- 
piness. From all these teachers of the field 
came there no precept unto thee? When 
they all spake with different voices wert thou 
deaf te their instruction? Each, in his own 
language told thee that industry was happi- 
ness, and that idleness was an offence both 
to nature and to her God !” 

Then I bowed down my head, and my cheek 
was crimsoned with shame, because I had not 
understood the lessons of the fields, and was 
ignorant of what even birds and insects knew. 
But the man with hoary hairs smiled on me 
and comforted me. SoIthanked him forthe 
good teachings of his wisdom. And I took 
his precept into my heart that I might weigh 
it and see if it were true. And though I was 
then young and am now old, [ have never 
had reason to doubt that industry is happiness. 


THE TULIP AND THE EGLANTINE. 
BY MR&. SIGOURNEY. 

The Tulip called to the Eglantine, 
“Good neighbor, I hope you see 

How the throngs that visit the gardens come 
And pay their respects to me. 

The florist bows to my elegant form, 
And praises my rainbow ray, 

Till I’m half afraid thro’ his raptured eyes 
He’ll be gazing his soul away.” 








“Tt may be so,” seidethe Eglantine, 
“Tn a shadier nook I dwell, 
And what is passing among the great 
I cannot know so well; 
But they speak of me as the FLoweErR oF Love; 
And that low whispered name 
fs dearer to me and my infant buds, 
Than the loudest breath of fame.” 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


“Therefore for spirits, I am so far from deny:g 
their existence, that I could easily believe that not 
only whole countries, but particularly persons have 
their guardian and tutelary angels.”—Retico Mepic1. 

It is one of the most beautiful doctrines 
ever inculcated, that “there are noble es- 
sences in heaven,” that bear a friendly regard 
unto their friendly natures on the earth. And 
although it may be naught but a dazzling 
error, yet mankind might be pardoned for 
cheating themselves with so agreeable a de- 
lusion. It is, indeed, one of the finest ideas 
ever conceived, that man is not placed here 
in entire reliance upon his strength, a poor, 
forlorn wanderer, with no guide, save the 
suggestions of his own corrupt nature—but 
that there is ever near him a guardian spirit, 
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whose kindly counsels attend him on hispj, 
grimage. ‘The argument for such a theory 
seems, at least, very plausible—and if ther 
is a gradual seale of ascension in the order 
of being, from brutes to angels, such an o& 
sence as we speak of may form a connecting 
link. And who shall say that such things ¢, 
not exist? that they are not one of the thoy. 
sand mysteries which envelope our being ’— 
Life itself is a wonder, full of inexplicabie 
mysteries. Our very existence isan enigma, 
And who shall fathom the immortal sou] ‘— 
Who shall resolve its sympathies, and trace 
home its mysterious connexion with the body’ 
Since, then, our nature and being are so jp. 
separable, is the theory we are considering 
so startling to reason? Surely, it Dr. John. 
son, Sir Thomas Browne, and other great 
and wise men, have believed in the ap 
pearance of ghosts, apparitions, and other 
strai.ge sights, we may indulge a belief 
so fraught with pleasure and consolation. Of 
the same nature, and equally sublime, is the 
doctrine that the departed spirits of our friends 
and relatives are permitted to revisit the 
earth, and to mingle their sympathies with 
the objects of their affection. When we think 
of the anguish of parting with those we love, 
of looking for the last time upon the face 
which has smiled away our woes, how gladly 
do we cling to the idea of their returning to 
soothe our distress, and to lend them invisible 
influence to bind up the bruised heart! Such 
a belief would soften the bitterness of sepa- 
ration, and beguile death of its sting. It is 
indeed a painful thought that the forms which 
have insensibly entwined themselves about 
us until they have ‘become linked with our 
being, must be torn away and wedded with 
the dust—that the eye which beams upon us 
with tenderness unutterable, must become 
dim in death, and the voice whose music hath 
so oft stilled the aching heart, must falter its 
last farewell. But more chilling is the 
thought, that the loves and friendships, and 
all the other endearments which Jent a charm 
to existence, must perish with the heart’s last 
throb. But if thou canst believe that the love 
once so fond faded not with life’s taper, but 
e’en now “softly trembles with a pulse as 
true as thine ;” that the friend once so warm 
and pure is still sympathizing in thy joys and 
woes, cling to the hope, woo it to thy soul, 
phantom though itmay be. Art thou an orphan, 
weeping for an affectionate parent?! dry the 
tear—hush the sobbings of thy young heart. 
She whose love thou thoughtst lost to. thee 
forever, thy fond mother is still near thee, 
watching thine every step with an affection 
that never slumbers—whispering words of 
consolation in thine ear and smoothing thy 
rugged path. Art thou a husband, whose 
widowed heart is lamenting the tender part 
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ter of thy bosom? Cease thy complaint.— 
Tae love e’en here so pure, now cthereal- 
ized and freed from all earthly alloy, is with 
thee in thy wanderings. List what it says: 


‘Near thee, still near thee! trust thy soul's deep 
dreaming ! 
Oh! love is not an earthly rose to die! 
ven when I soar where fiery stars are beaming, 
Thine image wanders with me through the sky.” 


Gentleshades! Formsunseen! Even while 
| write at this still and solemn hour of mid- 
night, perhaps ye are hovering, with untired 
wing, o'er the slumbers of the loved—whis- 
pering words of peace to the mourner, or in 
dreams, restoring the objects of his idolizing 
affections—telling the joys of a better land, 
where love and friendship bloom fadeless, and 
part no more for ever! 


CREATION AND REDEMPTION 
"BY ARCHDEACON SPENCER. 


« Let there be light !’"—were the tvords of creation, 
That broke on the chaos and silence of night; 

The creatures of Mercy invoked to their station, 
Suffused into being, and kindled to light. 


« Let there be light !’—and the fruits and the flowers 
Responded in smiles to the new-lighted sky,— 
There was scent in the gale, there was bloom in the 
bowers, 
Sweet sound for the ear, nd soft hue for the eye. 


“ Let there be light !"—and the mild eye of woman 
Beam'd joy on the man who this Paradise sway’d, 

There was joy—'till the foe of all happiness human 
Crept into those bowers—was heard—and obey'd. 


“ Let there be light !"— were the words of salvation, 
When man had defeated life’s object and end— 

Had waned from his glorious and glad elevation, 
Abandoned a God, and conformed to a fiend. 


“Letthere be light !—the same Spirit supernal 
That lighted the torch when creation began, 

Laid aside the broad beams of his Godhead eternal 
And wrought as a servant, and wept as a man 


“Let there be light !"—from Gethsemane springing, 
From Golgotha’s darkness, from Calvary’s tomb— 
Joy, joy unto mortals, good angels are singing, 
The Shiloh has triumph'd and death is o’ercome. 


I believe one reason why such numerous 
instances of erudition occur among the lower 
ranks is, that with the same powers of mind, 
the poor student is limited to a narrow circle 
for indulging his passion for books, and must 
necessarily make himself master of the few 
he possesses ere he can acquire more. 


A SISTER. 
He who has never known a sister’s kind 
ministration, nor felt his heart warming be- 
neath her endearing smile and love beaming 
eye, has been unfortunate indeed. It is not 
to be wondered if the fountains of pure feel- 
ing flow in his bosom but sluggishly, or if the 
gentle emotions of his nature be lost in the 
sterner attributes of mankind. 
“ That man has grown up among kind, af- 
fectionate sisters,” I once heard a lady of 
much observation and experience remark, 
“And why do you think so?” said I. 
“ Because of the rich developement of all 
the tender feelings of the heart.” 
A sister’s influence is felt, even in man- 
hood’s riper years, and the heart of him who 
has grown cold in its chilly contact with the 
world—will warm and thrill with pure en- 
joyment, as some incident awakens within 
him the soft tones, and glad melodies of his 
sister’s voice ; and he will turn from purposes 
which a warped and false philosophy had rea- 
soned into expediency, and even weep for tbe 
gentler influences which moved him in his 
earlier years. 
bf 
SONNET. 
BY THE REV. J. H. CLYNCH. 

SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
The plough is in the furrow, and the steer, 
Unyoked trom toil, amid the pasture strays ;" 
Closed is the village store—and quenched the blaze 
Within the blacksmith’s forge ; while deep and clear, 
Heard far around by many a listening ear, 
The old church.bell ‘ swings slow with solemn roar’— 
And groups are gathering by each cottage door 
Smiling and neat. and ready to appear 
In Sunday garb within the sacred aisle ; 

And many a path, and many a winding Jane 

Send forth the worshippers—a cheerful train ; 
And up the hilly road for many a mile 

Chaises antique, and painted wagons, bear 

Their stated burdens to the house of prayer. 


FAREWELL. 


We do not know how much we love, 
Until we come to leave; 
An aged tree, a common flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve: 
There is a pleasure in the pain, 
That brings us back the past again. 


We linger while we turn away, 
We cling while we depart : 

And memories, unmarked till then, 
Come crowding on the heart. 

Let what will lure our onward way, 





All faults are pardonable when one has the 





courage to avowsthem. 


FareweELu’s a bitter word to say. 
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THE PARK ANDCITY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


The first Stadt Huys in this city was con- 
structed of stone, and stood originally at the 
head of Coenties Slip, facing on Pearl street, 
towards the east river. It was built as early 
in the Dutch dynasty as 1642, and became so 
weakened and impaired in half a century af- 
terwards, that the court sitting there recom- 
mended it to be sold, and another to be con- 
structed. In 1699, they sold the old building for 
nine hundred and twenty pounds, “ reserving 
only the bell, the king’s arms, and iron works 
(fetters) belonging to the prison.” By the 
areement, leave was granted “ that the cage, 
pillory, and stoc ks, before the same, be removed 
any time within one year, and the prisoners 
in the city hall to remain one month.” “In 
front of all these, on the river; was placed 
the Rendeal, or Half-moon Fort, where it 

bably assisted the party sheltered in the 
City Hall, while the civil war prevailed.” « 

The new building must have been finished 
in1700. Itstood at the head of Broad street, 
fronting on Wall street; and its lower story 
formed an open arcade over the foot pavement. 
It was also the proper prison of the city, and had 
before it, on Broad street, a whipping-post, pil- 
lory,&c. ‘There were also held the sessions of 
the Provincial Assembly, the Supreme Court, 
and the Mayor and the Admiralty Courts. It 
was finally altered to suit the Congress; and 
at that time the prisoners were moved to the 
new jail in the park; but the Congress re- 
moving to Philadelphia, it was again altered 
to receive the Courts and the State Assembly. 

«[t was in the gallery of the old City Hall, 
on Wall street,” says Watson in his Annals, 
“that General Washington was inaugurated 
the first President of the United States, in 
the Senate Chamber, in view of an immense 
concourse of citizens. There this nobleman 
of nature, with his noble height and port, in a 
suit of dark silk velvet of the old cut, steel 
hilted small sword by his side, hair in bag 
and full powdered, in black silk hose, and 
shoes with silver buckles, made his pledge on 
aquarto bible, still preserved in St. John’s 
lodge. How uprightly, intelligently, and 
disinterestedly, he executed his task, history 
will never cease to tell to his fame and glory.” 

The present City Hall was erected in 1803, 
atan expense of half a million of dollars.— 
The front and sides are constructed of white 
marele, and the remainder of red sandstone, 
It isa beautiful'edifice, and only wants eleva- 
tion. When the trees of the park are in full 
leaf, it is difficult to get an entire view of it. 

The park is the centre of New York, and 
its two most thronged and finest avenues form 
the two sides of it. Broadway, the much 


' 


‘Corso, the Toledo, the Regent Street, of New 
| York, pours its tidé of population past the 
western side of the verdant triangle, and, just 
lat the park its crowd and its bustle are thick- 
est. Broadway is a noble street, and on its 
broad side walks may be seen every thing 
that walks the world in the shape of a foreign- 
er, or a fashion—beauties by the score, and 
men of business by the thousand. 

It would be difficult in one day to describe 
the prevailing style of dress in Broadway, for 
fashions have become unfashionable, and each 
man and woman dresses as Fortune pleases. 
But here is a picture of dresses in Broadway 
a century ago:—* Men wore three-square, or 
cocked hats, and wigs; coats with large cuffs, 
and big skirts lined and stiffened with buck- 
ram. The coat of a beau had three or four 
plaits in the skirts, and wadding, like a cov- 
erlit, to keep them smooth. The cuffs were 
very large, up to the elbows, open below, and 
loaded-with lead to keep them down. The 
cape was thin and low, so as readily to ex- 
pose the close plaited neck stock of fine linen 
cambric, and the large silver stock buckle on 
the back of the neck. ‘Fhe shirts were worn 
|with hand ruffles, and sleeve buttons were 
|worn at the wrist, of precious stones, or gold. 
The little boys wore wigs, like their elders, 
and their dresses generally were similar to 
those of the men. Coats of red plush were 
very fashionable, and the breeches were com- 
monly made of this material.” We refer the 
reader to Watson’s Annals for many curious 
particulars touching the apparel, and habits 
of the New Yorkers, in the early part of the 
last century. 





SONNET. 


TO MY SISTER ON THIS, HER BIRTH-DAY. 

Forgive me if my melancholy lay 

Seem littl suited to thine hour of mirth: 

To me, the light that beamed upon thy birth 

Is holier than the light of common day; 

And with more solemn earnestnéss I pray 
That when thou feel’st, as thou hast felt, the dearth 
Of all this weary wilderness of earth, 

Still hope may cheer thy unrepining way, 

And smiling, show, beyond the desert sand, 

The distant verdure of a happier land. 


A few more years of mingled smiles and sighs 
A few more drops to earthly sorrows given, 

‘And thou beyond this vale of grief wilt rise, 
And be an angel in a tearless heaven. 


Doubt those who do not strictly comply 
with their engagements. 


Before you give way to anger, try to find 





crowded and mach praised Broadway, the 





a reason for not being angry. 
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BY MRS. JAMESON. 





When South America was conquered by 
the Spaniards, the Catholic church sent out 
some of its missionaries to convert the natives. | 
Among these missionary adventurers was! 
Father Gomez, one of the unfeeling and exe- 
crable wretches of the Franciscan order, on’ 
whose cruelty is founded the following narra- | 
tives: 

“Among the passions and vices which Fa-; 
ther Gomez had brought from his cell in the; 
convent of Angostara, to spread contamin- | 
tion and oppression through his new domain, | 
were pride and avarice; and both were in-| 
terested in increasing the numbér of his’ 
converts, or rather, of his slaves. In spite) 
of the wise and humane law of Charles’ 
the Third, prohibiting the conversion of the’ 
Indian natives by force, Gomez, like others of | 
his brethren in the more distant missions, 
often accomplished his parpose by direct vio-| 
lence. He was accustomed to go, with a 
yy of his people, and lie in wait near the| 

ordes of unreclaimed Indians; when the) 
men were absent, he would forcibly seize on} 
the women and ehildren, bind them, and bring | 
them off in triumph to his village. There, | 
being baptized, and taught to make the sign 
of the cross, they were called Christians, but | 
in reality were slaves. In general, the wo-| 
men thus detained: pined away and died ; but | 
the children became accustomed to their new | 
mode of life, forgot their woods, and paid to! 
their Christian masters a willing and blind 
obedience ; thus in time they beeame the op- 
pressors of their own people. 

“ Father Gomez called these incursions, /a 
conquista espiritual—the conquest of souls, 

“One day he set off on an expedition of | 
this nature, attended by twelve armed Indians; | 
and afier rowing some leagues up the river 
Guaviare, which flows into the Orinoco, they 
perceived, through an opening in the trees, 
and at a little distance from the shore, an In- 
dian hut. It is the custom of these people to 
live isolated in families ; and so strong is their 
passion for solitude, that when collected into 
villages they frequently build themselves a. 
little cabin at a distance from their usual res- | 
idence, and retire toit, at certain seasons, for | 
days together. The cabin of which | speak | 
was one of these solitary vi/las—if I may so, 
apply the word. Within this hut a young) 
Indian woman, (whom I shall call Guahiba, | 
from the name of her tribe,) was busied in, 
making cakes of the cassava root, and pre- 
paring the family meal, against the retarn’ 
of her husband, who was fishing at some dis- | 
tance up the river; her eldest child, about) 
five or six years old, assisted her; and from | 
time to time, while thus employed, the mother | 











The Indian Mother. Vou. If 


turned her eyes, beaming with fond affection, 
upon the playful gambols of two little infanis 
who, being just able to crawl alone, wor 
rolling together on the ground, laughing an; 
crowing with all their might. . 

“ Their food being nearly prepared, the [p. 
dian woman looked towards the river, impa- 
tient for the return of her husband. But her 
dark bright eyes, swimming with eagernes 
and affectionate solicitude, became fixed an} 


'| glazed with terror when, instead of him she 


so fondly expected, she beheld the attendants 
of Father Gomez, creeping stealthily along 
the side of the thicket towards’ her eabin.— 
Instantly aware of her danger (for the nature 
and object of these incursions were the dread 
of all the country round) she uttered a pierc. 
ing shriek, snatched up her infants in her 
arms, and, calling on the other to follow, 
rushed from the hut towards the ‘forest. As 
she had considerably the start of her pursuers, 
she would probably have escaped, and have 
hidden herself effectually in its tangled depths, 
if her precious burthen had not impeded her 
flight; but thus encumbered, she was easily 
overtaken.. Her eldest child, fleet of foot and 
wily as the young jaguar, escaped, to carry 
to the wretched father the news of his be. 
reavement, and neither father nor child was 
ever more beheld in their former haunts. 

* Meanwhile, the Indians seized upon Gus- 
hiba—bound her, tied ,jher two children to- 
gether, and dragged them down to the river, 
where Father Gomez was sitting in his canoe, 
waiting the issue of the expedition. At the 
sight of the captives his eyes sparkled with 
a cruel triamph; he thanked his patron saint 
that three more souls were added to his con- 
munity; and then, heedless of the tears of the 


|| mother, and the cries of her children, he con- 


manded his followers to row back with all 
speed to San Fernando. 

“There Guahiba and her infants were 
placed in a hut under the guard of two In- 
dians ; some food was given to her, which she 
at first refused, but afterwards, as if on reflec- 
tion, accepted. A young Indian girl was then 
sent to her—a captive convert of her own 
tribe, who had not yet quite forgotten her na- 
tive language. She tried to make Guahiba 
comprehend that in this village she and her 
children must remain during the rest of their 
lives, in order that they might go to heaven 
after they were dead. Guahiba listened, but 
understood nothing of what was addressed to 
her; nor could she be made to conceive for 
what purpose she was torn from her husband 
and her home, nor why she was to dwell for 
the remainder of her life among a strange peo 
ple, and against her will. During that night 
she remained tranquil, watching over her in- 
fants as they slumbered by her side ; but the 
moment the dawn appeared, she took them 13 
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her arms and ran off to the woods. She 


was immediately brought back ; but no sooner | 
were the eyes of her keepers turned from her, | 


than she snatched up her children, and again 
fled ;—again—and again! At every new at- 


tempt she was punished with more and more } 


severity; she was kept from food, and at length 
repeatedly and cruelly beaten. In vain !— 
apparently she did not even understand why 
she was thus treated ; and one instinctive idea 
alone, the desire of escape, seemed to possess 
her mind, and govern all her movements. If 
her oppressors only turned from her, or looked 
another way for an instant, she invariably 
caught up her children, and ran off towards 
the forest. Father Gomez was at_ length 
wearied by what he termed her “ blind obsti- 
nacy ;” and, as the only means of securing al] 
three, he took measures to separate the mo- 
ther from her children, and resolved to con- 
vey Guahiba to a distant mission, whence she 
should never find her way back either to them 
ortoher home. In pursuance of this plan, 
poor Guahiba, with her hands tied behind her, 
was placed in the bow of a canoe. Father 
Gomez seated himself #t the helm, and they 
rowed away. 

«The granite rocks which border the river, 
and extend far into the contiguous woods, as- 
sume strange fantastic shapes; and are cov- 
ered with a black incrustation, or deposit, 
which, contrasted with the snow-white’ form 
of the waves, breaking on them below, and 
the pale lichens which spring from their 
crevices, and creep along their surface above, 
give these shores fn aspect perfectly funereal. 
Between these melancholy rocks—so high 
and so steep that a landing-place seldom oc- 
curred for leagues together—the canoe of 
Father Gomez slowly glided, though urged 
against the stream by eight robust Indians. 

“The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfectly 
unmoved, and apparently amazed and stunned 
by her situation ; she did not comprehend what 
they were going to do with her; but after a 
while she looked up towards the sun, then 
down upon the stream ; and perceiving, by the 
direction of the one and the course of the 
other, that every stroke of the oar carried her 
farther and farther from her beloved aad help- 
lesschildren, her husband and her native home, 
her countenance was seen to change, and as- 
sume a fearful expression. As the possibility 
of escape, in her present situation, had never 
once occurred to her captors, she had been 
very slightly and carelessly bound. She 
watched her opportunity, burst the withs on 
her arms, with a sudden effort flung herself 
overboard, and dived under the waves; but in 
another moment she rose again ata consider- 
able distance, and swam to the shore. The 
current, being rapid and strong, carried her 
down to the base of a dark granite rock, 





which projected into the stream; she climbed 
it with fearless agility, stood for an instant on 
its summit, looking down upon her tyrants, 
then plunged into the forest, and was lost to 
sight. 

| Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus 
unexpectedly escape him, sat mute and thun- 
\derstruck for some moments, unable to give 
utterance to the intensity of his rage and 
astonishment. When, at length, he found 
voice, he commanded his Indians to pull with 
all their might to the shore: then to pursue 
the poor fugitive, and bring her back to him, 
dead or alive. . 

“Guahiba, meantime, while strength re- 
mained to break her way through the tangled 
wilderness continued her flight ; but, soon ex- 
hausted and breathless with the violence of 
her exertions, she was obliged to relax in her 
efforts, and at length sunk down at the foot of 
a huge laurel tree, where she concealed her- 
self as well as she might, among the long, 
interwoven grass. There, crouching and 
trembling in her lair, she heard the voices of 
her persecutors hallooing to each other through 
the thicket. She would probably have es- 
caped but for a large mastiff which the Indians 
had with them, and which scented her out in 
her hiding-place. The moment she heard the 
dreaded animal snuffing the air, and tearing 
his way through the grass, she knew she was 
lost. The Indians came up. She attempted 
no vain resistance ; but with a sullen passive- 
ness, suffered herself to be seized and dragged 
to the shore. 

“ When the merciless priest beheld her, he 
determined to inflict on her such discipline as 
he thought would banish her children from 
her memory, and cure her for ever of her pas- 
sion for escaping. He ordered her to be 
stretched upon that granite rock where she 
had landed from the canoe, on the summit of 
which she had stood, as if exulting in her 
flight,— The Rock of the Mother,—as it has 
ever since been denominated,—and there flog- 
ged till she could scarcely move or speak.— 
She was then bound more securely, placed in 
the canoe, and carried to Javita, the seat ofa 
mission far up the river. 

“It was near sunset when they arrived at 
this village, and the inhabitants were pre- 
paring to go to rest. Guahiba was deposited 
for the night in a large barn-like building, 
which served as a place of worship, a public 
magazine, and, occasionally, as a barrack.— 
Father Gomez ordered two or three Indians 
of Javita to keep guard over her alternately, 
relieving each other through the night; 
and then went to repose himself after the 
fatigues of his voyage. As the wretched 
captive neither resisted nor complained, Fa- 
ther Gomez flattered himself that she was 
now reduced to submission. Little could he 
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fathom the bosom of this fond mother! ffe 
mistook for stupor, or resignation, the calm- 
ness of a fixed resolve. In absence, in bonds, 
and in torture, her heart throbbed with but!! 
one feeling ; one thought alone possessed her}; 
own soul :—her children—her children—and 
still her children! 

“Among the Indians appointed to watch her), 
was a youth, about eighteen or nineteen years | 
of age, who, perceiving that ker arms were|| 
miserably bruised by the stripes she had re-|| 
ceived, and that she suffered the most acute 
agony from the savage tightness with which 
the cords were drawn, det fall an exclamation) 
of pity in the language of her tribe. Quick} 
she seized the moment of feeling, and ad-/| 
dressed him as one of her people. 

**¢ Guahibo,’ she said, in a whispered tone, 
‘thou speakest my language, and doubtless 
thou art my brother! Wilt thou see me per- 
ich withgut pity, O, son of my people? Ah, 
cut these bonds which enter into my flesh! 
I faint with pain! I die!’ 

“ The young man heard, and, as if terrified, 
removed a few paces from her, and kept si- 
lence. Afterwards, when his companions 
were out of sight, and he was left alone to 
watch, he approached, and said, ‘ Guahiba !— 
our fathers were the same, and I may not see 
thee die; but if I eut these bonds, white man 
will flog me :—wilt thou be content if I loosen 
them and give thee ease?” And, as he spoke, 
he stooped and loosened the thongs on her 
wrists and arms; she smiled upon him lan- 
guidly, and appeared satisfied. 

ight was now coming on. Guahiba 
dropped her head on her bosom and closed her 
eyes, as if exhausted by weariness. The 
young Indian, believing that she slept, after 
some hesitation laid himself down on his mat. 
His companions were already slumbering in 
the porch of the building, and all was still. 

“Then Guahiba raised her head. It was 
night—dark night—without moon or star.— || 
There was no sound, except the breathing of 
the sleepers around her, and the humming of 
the mosquitoes. She listened for some time 
with her whole soul; but al] was silence. 
then gnawed the loosened thongs asunder with 
herteeth. Her hands, once free, she released 
her feet; and when the morning came she had 
disappeared. Search was made for her in 
every direction, but in vain; and Father Go- 
mez, baffled and wrathful, returned to his 
village. 

“ The distance between Javita and San Fer- 
nando, where Guahiba had left her infants, is 
twenty-five. leagues in a straight line. A 
fearful wilderness of gigantic forest trees, and 
intermingling underwood, separated these 
two missions ;—a savage and awful solitude, 
which, probably, since the beginning of the 
world, had never been trodden by human foot. 


She|| 


All communication was carried on by the 
iriver; and there lived not a man, whether In. 
dian or European, bold enough to have ay. 
|ternpted the route along the ‘shore. It was 
| the commencement of the rainy season. hp 
sky, obscured by clouds, seldom rey ealed the 
sun by day; and neither moon nor gleam of 
‘twinkling star by night. The rivers hag 
OV erflowed, and the lowlands were inundated, 
‘There was no visible object to direct the tray. 
‘eler; no shelter, no defence, no aid, no guide, 
| Was it Providence—was it the strong i instinet 
|of maternal! love, which led this ec urageous 
woman through the depths of the pathlese 
| woods—where rivulets, swollen to torrents by 
'the rains, intercepted her at every step; where 
‘the thorny lianas, twining from tree to tree, 
| opposed an almost impenetrable barrier: 
| where the mosquitoes hung in clouds upon 
her path; where the jaguar and the alligator 
lurked to devour her; where the rattle- snake 
iand the water serpent lay coiled up inthe damp 
'grass, ready to spring at her ; where she had 
|no food to support her exhausted frame, but 
a few berries, and the large black ants which 
build their nests on the trees? How directed 
—how sustained—cannot be told: the poor 
|woman herself could not tell. All that can 
| be known with any certainty is, that the fourth 
jrising sun beheld her at San Fernando; a 
| wild, and wasted, and fearful object ; her feet 
swelled and bleeding—her hands torn—her 
body covered with wounds, and emaciated 
with famine and fatigue ;—but once more near 
her children ! 

“For several hours she hovered around the 
hut in whieh she had left them, gazing on it 
\from a distance with longing eyes and a sick 
heart, withont daring te advance: at length 
she perceived that all the inhabitants had 
_quitted their cottages toattend vespers ; then 
ishe stole from the thicket, and approached, 
|with faint and timid steps, the spot which 
contained her heart’s treasures. She entered, 
‘and found her infants left alone, and playing 
‘together on a mat: they sereamed at her ap 
| pearance, so changed was she by suffering: 
but when she called them by name, they knew 
| her tender voice, and stretched out their lit- 
tle arms towards her. In that moment, the 
‘mother forgot all she had endured—all her 
anguish, al] her fears, every thing on earth, 
but the objects which blessed hereyes. She 
sat down between her children—she took 
them on her knees—she elasped them in an 
agony of fondness to her bosom—she covered 
them with kisses—she shed torrents of 
tears on their little heads, as she hugged 
them to her. Suddenly she remembered 
where she was, and why she was there: new 
terrors seized her; she rose up hastily, and, 
with her babies in her arms, she staggered 
out of the cabin—fainting, stumbling, and 
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jmost blind with loss of blood and inanition, 
cic tried to reach the woods, but too feeble 
ip sustain her burthen, which yet she would 
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not relinquish, her limbs trembled, and sank 
peneathher. At this moment an Indian, who 
was watching the public oven, perceived her. 
Je gave the alarm by ringing a bell, and the 

»ople rushed forth, gathering round Gua- 
hita with fright and astonishment. They 
razed upon her as upon an apparition, till 
jer sobs, and imploring looks, and trembling’ 
and wounded limbs, convinced them that she| 
yet lived, though #pparently nigh to death.— 
‘They looked upon her in silence, and thenat) 
each other ; their savage bosoms were touched | 
with commiseration for her sad plight, and| 
with admiration, and even awe, at this unex-| 
ampled heroism of maternal love. 

«While they hesitated, and none seemed) 
willing to seize her, or to take her children 
from her, Father Gomez, who had just landed | 
on his return from Javita, approached in haste, | 
and commanded them to be separated, Gua-| 
iba clasped her chiidren closer to her breast, | 
and the Indians shrunk back. 

«*What! thundered the monk: ‘will ye) 
suffer this woman to steal two precious souls) 
form heaven '—two members from our com-| 
munity? See ye not, that while she is suf-| 
fered to approach them, there is no salvation) 
for either mother or children ?—part them, 
and that instantly 

“The Indians, accustomed to his ascen-) 
dency, and terrified at his voice, tore the| 
children of Guahiba once more from her fee-| 
ble arms: she uttered nor word nor cry, but) 
sunk in a swoon upon the earth. | 

«While in this state, Father Gomez, with! 
a cruel mercy, ordered her wounds to be 
carefully dressed: her arms and legs were, 
swathed with cotton bandages ; she was then) 
placed in a canoe, and conveyed toa mission, | 
far, far off, on the river Esmeralda, beyond the, 
Upper Orinoco. She continued in a state of | 
exhaustion and torpor during the voyage ; but 
after being taken out of the boat and carried 
inland, restoratives brought her back to life,| 
and toa sense of her situation. When she) 
perceived, as reason and consciousness re-| 
turned, that she was in a strange place, un-| 
knowing how she was brought there—among | 
atribe who spoke a language different from) 
any she had ever heard before, and from whom, | 
therefore, according to Indian prejudices, she| 

| 
! 





could hope nor aid nor pity ;—when she recol- 
lected that she was far from her beloved chil- 
dren ;—when she saw no means of discover-| 
ing the bearing or the distance of their abode} 
—no clue to guide her back to it:—then, and | 
only then, did the mother’s heart yield to ut-| 
ter despair:—and thenceforward refud@ing to) 


“ The boatman, on the river Atabapo, sus- 
pends his oar with a sigh as he the 
ROCK OF THE MOTHER. He points it 
out to the traveler, and weeps as he relates 
the tale of her sufferingsand her fate. Ages 
hence, when those solitary regions have be- 
come the seats of civilization, of power, and 
intelligence ; when the pathless wilds, which 
poor Guahiba traversed in her anguish, are 
replaced by populous cities, and smiling gar- 
dens, and pastures, and waving harvests,— 
still that dark rock shall stand, frowning o’er 
the stream ; tradition and history shall pre- 
serve its name and fame ; and when the pyra- 
mids, those vast, vain monuments to human 
pride, have passed away, it shall endure, to 
carry down to the end of the world the mem- 


}ory of the Indian Mother.” 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Immersed in soft slumbers of roses, 

My mind had a vision of dreams; 

The vision a lesson discloses, 

And worthy of record it seems: 

’T was laid amid clouds of sweet faces— 
And I dreamt that the minds of these Fair, 
When tired of their bodily places, 

Would sport like an angel in air. 


I saw them apply their strange power, 

And leaving behind them their clay, 

They seem’d each a living sweet bower, 
Gently wafted on pinions away ; 

Yet they stay’d, and each feature was beaming 
With a loveliness Venus denies, 

And the rich beams of beauty were streaming 
From the cheeks, and the forehead, and eyes, 


When at length to their bodies returning, 
They sank like the sun to his rest; 
As the glory and light of his burning 
Are veil’d in the shades of the west: 
And often to suit their own pleasure, 
They would leave or return to their place— 
The mind was a glorious treasure— 
The body was only its case. 


As I gazed, my eyes lit on a maiden, 
Of choicest Bostonian mould, 
With charms every feature was laden, 
More rich than the purest of gold : 
And another one tortured my vision, 
All graceless in form and in mien— 
Yet how strangely reversed my decision 
The moment the spirits I’d seen. 


This soar’d high on pinions untiring, 

And beauty shone forth in her train— 
While the one I before was admiring, 

Feebly flutter’d her wings-on the plain: 
The reverse was so new to my fancy, 

So strong the strange contrast did seem, 





speak or to move, and obstinately rejecting 
all nourishment,—she died, 


That the vision now ceased to entrance me— 
I gaped—and awoke from my dream. 
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O’er the billows the ocean had lifted, 
This voice seem’d distinctly to speak— 
Shun the maiden in beauty that’s gifted, 
If in mental accomplishments weak : 
May this truth on the heart-folds be graven, 
For male and for female design’d,— 
The choicest of beauties e’er given 
To mortals, are those of the mind. 





——_, 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








[The following judicious and sensible remarks relative 
to the duty of parents in properly training the 
youthful intellect of their children, we extract from 
an excellent and recently published volume, entitled 
* Fireside Education,’ and bespeak for it an attentive 
aad careful perusal by all parents feeling an interest 
in the future prosperity and happiness of their off- 
spring—to mothers it is more particularly addressed, 
and is well deserving their most serious attention. | 


TO A MOTHER. 


You have a child on your knee. Listen a 
moment. Do you know what that child is? 
It is an immortal being; destined to live for- 
ever! It is destined to be happy or mis- 
erable! You—the mother! You, whogave 
it birth, the mother of its body, are also 
the mother of its soul, for good or ilJ. Its 
character is yet undecided; its destiny -is 
placed in your hands. What shall it be ?— 
That child may be a liar. You can prevent 
it. It may be a drunkard. You can prevent 
it. It may bea thief. You can prevent it. 
Jt may be a murderer. You can prevent it. 
It may be an atheist. You can prevent it. 
It may live a life of misery to itself and mis- 
chief toothers. You can prevent it. It may 
descend into the grave with an evil memory 
behind and dread before. You can prevent it. 
Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all these 
things. Will you, or will you not? Lookat 
the innocent! Tell me again, will you save 
it? Will you watch over it, will you teach 
it, warn it, discipline it, subdue it, pray for 
itt Or will you, in the vain search of plea- 
sure, or in gayety, or fashion or folly, or in 
the chase of some other bauble, or even 
in household cares, neglect the soul of your 
child, and leave the little immortal to take 
wing alone, exposed to evil, to temptation, to 
ruin! Lookagainattheinfant! Place your 
hand on its little heart! Shall that heart be 
deserted by its mother, to beat perchance in 
sorrow, disappointment, wretchedness and de- 
spair? Place your ear on its side and hear 
that heart beat! How rapid and vigorous the 
strokes! How the blood is thrown through 
the little veins! Think of it; that heart in 
its.vigor now, is the emblem of a spirit that 
will work with careless pulsation, for sorrow 
or joy forever, 





SCOLDING 


There are some practices of parents yj. 
cannot be too severely condemned, Qo is. 
constant fretting at, and scolding of, chi|4;, 
a mistake often made by mothers, who tn 
offer the excuse that they have so much 4 
do as to render it impossible that any thin, 
should be well done. By this practice, t, 
force pf government is weakened, and thy 
authority of the parent worn out. I nove. 
knew one who was perpetually correcting 4 
child, that did not either establish him in hae 
bits of contempt of parental government » 
stultify his intellect. It is proper to remark 
here, too, that in no duty of life is examp)s 
more important than in government. | 
children see that the father and mother jp. 
dulge angry looks or harsh words towards 
each other, and they get a bad lesson, which 
may never leave them. On the contrary, jf 
they see those whom they most reverence an 
most love, habitually kind, gracious and jy. 
tient in their intercourse with one another, 
they will carry images in their hearts, which 
will ever incline them to love and gentleness, 

CORRECTING CHILDREN IN ANGER. 


There is another common error, which may 
need to be noticed, that of correcting a chili 
hastily and harshly, and then, feeling that in. 
justice has been done, to compensate him by 
some soothing sugar plum or honied apology, 
[t is not easy to conceive of any thing mor 
likely to degrade the parent in the eyes of its 
offspring than such inconsiderate folly—no. 
thing more sure to destroy his influence over 
the mind, to harden the young heart in rebel. 
lion, and make it grow bold in sin. In pro 
portion as the parent sinks in his esteem, sel’: 
conceit grows up inthe mind of the undutiful 
child. Young people, as well as old, pay 
great respect to consistency, and on the con- 
trary, despise those whose conduct is marked 
with caprice. The sacred relations of parent 
is no protection against this contempt. Those, 
therefore, who would preserve their influence 
over their children, who would keep hold of 
the reins that may guide them in periods of 
danger, and save them from probable ruin, 
must take care not to exhibit themselves 
as governed by passion or whim, rather than 
fixed principles of justice and duty. 


PARENTAL PARTIALITY. 


There is another fatal danger in family 
government, from which I would warn every 
parent, and that is partiality. It is too often 
the case that fathers and mothers have their 
favorite child. From this two evils result— 
In the first place, the pet usually becomes 4 
spoiled child; and the “ flower of the family” 
seldom yields any other than bitter fruit. In 
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the second place, the neglected’ part of the 
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No. 5. 


sousehold feel envy towards the parent that 
makes the odious distinction. Disunion is 
thus sown in what ought to be the Eden of 
,asense of wrong is planted by the pa- 
yent’s hand in the hearts of a part of his fam- 
‘Jy, an example of injustice is written on the 
ul of the offspring by him who should instil 
into it, by every word and deed, the holy 
inciples of equity. This is a subject of 
t importance, and I commend it to the 
articular notice of all parents. 


[have seen a mother, who had two daugh- 
ters, select one, for no apparent cause, as the 
ppiect of particular affection. The daughters 

ew up and had families. For a long time 
hey continued to entertain undisturbed affec- 
jon for eachother. But the mother’s prefer- 
ence of one, and of all that belonged to her, 
though attempted to be concealed, could not 
x disguised. This gradually introduced a 
geling of jealousy between the sisters. In- 
sensibly they became estranged ; the two fam- 
ilies also began to indulge a spirit of rivalry. 
They became watchful of each other’s words, 
dress, and demeanor. They grew mutually 
aptious, and at last censorious. ‘The result 
was, that, while the two families maintained 
mostensible friendship, there was underneath 
this disguise a real hatred of each other.— 
Thusa mother’s selfish and unreasonable in- 
julgence of a whim sowed discord among her 
children, and entailed misery upon her de- 
sendants. Nor is this a solitary instance.— 
Parents seem peculiarly exposed to this error 
inthe administration of family government. 
let them be-on their guard. Let them treat 
their several children with an even hand, and, 
ifthey wish peace in their family, discourage 
vicles and aunts, grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, from selecting one of their children 
asa special favorite. Such things seldom 
come togood. If the pet gets at length some 
niggard legacy as.a token of regard, it is 
wsually bought too dear, even if it do not bring 
acurse on the recipient. If indeed it should 
sem a benefit tohim on whom it is bestowed, 
the jealous envy excited in the other mem- 
ters of the family, and the consequent alien- 
ation of good will, are poorly compensated 
yit. Such partialities on the part of rich 
relations are often wholly selfish, and should 
te rather shunned than coveted by parents. — 
Their children cdn do without legacies, but 
they cannot afford to be subject to the disturb- 
ng influence of partiality. 





CORPOREAL PUNISHMENT. 

As connected with this question of motives, 
there have been also much doubt and discus- 
sion In regard to punishments. Corporeal 
punishments have-been altogether discarded 


—— 





But I am disposed to think that He who re- 
commends to parents not to spare the rod, 
‘understood this subject better than those mod- 
‘ern reformers. It may be that Vicessimus 
| Knox, that prince of pedagogues, who laid an 
javerage of fifty lashes a day upon the backs 
of his scholars for some forty years, and Dr. 
‘Samuel Johnson, who was a great friend of 
flogging, and some others, have quoted Solo- 
‘mon in behalf of a severe system of disci- 
ipline. If so, it is not the first time that Holy 
| Writ has been wrested from its true meaning, 
‘and made the instrument by which men have 
\vindicated their own misdoings. But the 
|truth here, as in many other cases, lies be- 
‘tween the extremes. Corporeal punishment 
is seldom necessary; but almost every parent, 
who has dealt faithfully with his children, 
‘has found some occasion when the injunction, 
“spare not the rod,” came with the emphasis 
‘of inspiration to his breast. It may be that 
\the actual necessity for this form of punish- 
|ment never occnrs in respect to some child- 
iren; but almost every child, before he is tho- 
roughly trained in obedience, has at least one 
sharp struggle with his parent, in which some 
|decisive and humiliating mark of disapproba- 
|tion is demanded. 

| It should not, however, be overlooked, that 
ithe necessity of punishment depends very 
imuch upon the manner in which children are 
itreated. The greatest floggers have usually 
the most disobedient children. Llonce knew 
‘a busy, scouring, farmer’s wife, with a large 
‘fantily, the eldest fifteen years old, the young- 
est three. She seldom crossed the room with- 
out making some one of them stagger witha 
vixenish slap on the side of the head. Yet 
they were, without exception, the most noisy, 
‘mischievous, rebellious reprobates that I ever 
saw. The discipline of this mother was ob- 
viously not corrective, but nutritive of the vi- 
cious habits of children. The more she 
flogged, the more their disobedience flour- 
ished. Her ill-judged castigation operated 
like a partial hoeing among weeds, ‘which 
only makes them grow the faster. I have 
seen, on the other hand, a teacher of a semi- 
‘nary, consisting of eighty boys, succeed in 
‘governing the whole school, while the hea- 
viest punishment ever inflicted was that of 
‘making a boy lie in bed fora whole day.— 
This teacher had a peculiar tact for his pro- 
fession ; but a large part of his skill lay in im- 
‘perturbable cheerfulness of manner, and an 
equanimity of temper which never deserted 
him. These prevented his being thrown 
off his guard, secured him the good will 
‘and confidence of his pupils, and inclined 
them at the outset to comply with his requi- 
sitions. 





ty many, as degrading to human nature and 
ujurious to the subjects of such discipline. — 


HOME EDUCATION. 
There are two mistakes current in society, 





The Chieftain’s Return. Vou. II 








both of which have been incidentally touched | 
upon, but which deserve to be placed more} 
directly before the reader. The first is, the) 
whole duty of a parent, so far as respects ed-| 
ucation, is discharged by sending children 
regularly to school ; the second, that although| 
parents must attend to the physical and moral| 
culture of their offspring, that their minds, at! 
least, may be left wholly to the schoolmaster. | 
The reader may feel that the former of these} 
pao has been sufficiently noticed, and| 
therefore remark only that school instruc-' 
tions never can supersede the necessity of | 
vigilant parental teaching and training at the| 
fireside. If a comparison were to be made) 
between the two, | should not hesitate to at-| 
tribute greater importance to home education) 
than to school education: for it is beneath the 
parental roof, when the heart is young and) 
melted by the warmth of fireside affection,| 
that the deepest impressions are madé; it is) 
at home beneath parental influence and ex- 
ample, that the foundations of physical, moral 
and mental habits are laid; it is at home 
where abiding tastes are engendered ; it is at) 
home where lasting opinions are formed. 

The other error, that the minds of children! 
may be wholly left to school instructors, has! 
also been noticed; but it is worthy of more| 
special comment. It may be true that some) 
children, without counsel or guidance, may| 
have that docility of temper and expertness| 
of intellect, which will lead them to take 
ready advantage of the means of instruction| 
afforded at the schools. But these cases are) 
very rare; and in all instances, children will| 
study with livelier relish if they see that, 
their parents are interested in their progress. | 
If parents look over their lessons with them, | 
and approve ot condemn as they are attentive} 
or negligent, they will be quickened by a| 
sense of responsibility. If parents aid them| 
in the mastery of difficulties, and teach them| 
to think and reflect upon their studies, they) 
will not only be cheered by the assistance, but} 
will find, in the exercise thus given to their} 
minds, that delight which the young bird feels| 
as he first tries his wings and discovers the| 
joyous power they bestow. An experienced, 
and sagacious teacher told me but yesterday, | 
that he had one child in his school whose pa-| 
rents treated him in this way, and that, al-; 
though he had moderate abilities, he was one 
of the best and most successful of his pupils. | 
Is it not a mistake of parents, then, to give) 
all their thoughts and devote all their time to! 
more worldly cares; and leave the minds of | 
their children to accident? For what em-| 
ployment more delightful than to train the 
youthful intellect; what occupation so full of | 
pleasure as to lead one’s own child forth in the| 
paths of knowledge, and like Adam, when the, 
world was new, give names and characters 


toall around ; what pursuit so profitable 

child itself, for whose benefit we are wijlin, 
to toil, as to teach him the dangers of the 
way, aid him in surmounting difficulties ang 
at last unfold to him the world of truth, whic, 
lies outspread to the view of the beholder !— 
Say, ye parents, if ye would make an inyeg, 
ment for your children, is it better to maje 
it in cash, or in wisdom! Is it better to |yy 
up treasure in the bank, where the moth an 
rust may corrupt, and where thieves may 


t 
© the 


break through and steal, or in the mind, whos | 


stores are imperishable ? 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S RETURN 
I. 


An Indian stood on Schuylkill’s shore, 
And there mus’d long and wild, 

He thought of happy days gone by, 
When he, a careless child, 

Had often sped his tiny bark, 
O’er its blue waters wide ;— 

While thus he thought, the large tear-drops 
Stole forth, a precious tide. 


II. 


He leaned his head upon his bow, 
And sigh’d ; while his strong frame 

Shook, as the tree the tempest’s sport: 
Thus spoke the chief; “I came 

To see my youthful home once more; 
To see my elms, time-worn 

But I, the last of all my race, 
Must see those elms uptorn.” 


Ill. 


“ T came to see my forests wild, 
My valleys rich and fair; 
But ah! those forests stand no more, 
And where those valleys? where! 
The white man’s ploughshare’s torn them up, 
The woodman’s axe laid low; 
And I, the last of all my race, 
Must bow my head in woe.” 


IV. 


“T came to see my fathers’ graves, 
Ere this eve’s moon had wan’d, 
But I, the last of all my race, 
Must see their graves profan’d.” 
He ceased his wail, and sorrow deep, 
Her mantle round him wound, 
And closer drew it, as he gazed 
On hill, and cliff, and mound. 


V. 


“Anon, dark gloomy clouds arose,” 
Vivid the lightning flash’d ; 





Deep thunder roll’d from pole to pole 
And falling timbers crash’d ; 
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Then beast, and bird, with frighted form,— 
Swept quickly o’er the plain ; : 

But the Chieftain heeded not the storm, 
Nor felt the pelting rain: 


VL 


Firm there he stood in native pride, 
Arock his form o’erhung, 
His arrows by his side were laid, 
fis bow, he held unstrung ; 
His robe of skins lay at his feet, 
His plumes hung o’er his brow, 
Filed, waa his spirit to his God, 
And he at peace is now. 
October, 1838. 


— 
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DORCAS 


Seven of the most celebrated cities of an- 
tiquity, Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, 
Chios, Argos, and Athens, are said to have 
disputed the glory of having given birth to 
Homer ; and it must be admitted that places 
and families acquire an importance from their 
connexion with names which appear conspic- 
yous on the page of history, and have been 
praised by the united voices of successive 
generations. We cannot hear, without an 
instinctive glow, of the cities of Rome, 
Athens, Sparta, Syracuse, and others, which 
respectively produced a Cesar, a Demosthe- 
nes, a Licurgus, and an Archimedes; of the 
islands of Samos and AXgina, whence ema- 
nated the resplendent genius of a Pythagorus 
and a Plato; of the villages of Alopece and 
Andes, immortalized as having produced a 
Socrates and a Virgil. 

But let not the enchanting annals of Roman 
literature or Grecian wisdom detach our minds 
from the nobler records of inspiration, or di- 
minish the conviction which religion must 
ever inspire, that the birthplace of benevo- 
lence and piety is more illustrious than the 
birthplace of genius and philosophy. On this 
principle we look with admiration upon the 
town of Joppa, which, if it cannot boast a 
prodigy of valor, talent, or learning, is never- 
theless conspicuous as the residence of one 
“of whom the world was not worthy,” She was 
not indeed rich in wealth, but in good works. 
She was not a conquerer of nations, or a dis- 
tributor of crowns, but a giver of als. She 
had no name on earth beyond the limits 
of a small Christian Church, but her record 
was on high, and her memorial has not per- 
ished with her. 

Joppa was the nearest seaport to Jerusalem 
on the Mediterranean. It wassituated in the 
tribe of Dan, in a fine plain, and has acquired 
the modern name of Jaffa. This place is fre- 








quently mentioned in scripture. The mate- 
rials for the construction of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple were sent thither in floats, by Hiram the 
king of Tyre, whence they were easily con- 
veyed by land to Jerusalem. Jonah, in his 
flight from the presence of the Lord, em- 
barked at this port, and gave occasion tc the 
mythological fable of Andromeda. Here the 
apostle Peter enjoyed that remarkable vision 
in which he saw heaven opened, and a great 
sheet descending to the earth, which seemed 
to contain every variety of beasts, and creep- 
ing things, and fowls of the air; intimating 
to him the abolition of the Mosaic law, and 
the removal of those distinctions which had 
so long separated the Jews and the Gentiles. 
It is probable Philip preached the gospel here 
in his progress through various cities to Cw- 
sarea; but the history of Dorcas, as she 
was originally called in the Syriac dialect, 
Tabitha, has given it peculiar prominence in 
the sacred page. 

The memorial of this excellent woman is 
short, but replete with instruction. Her 
character is sketched at a stroke, and by the 
introduction of an incident as full of signi- 
ficance and interest as can well be imagined. 
Dropping those minute details and accidental 
circumstances which are not necessary to 
character, and which the New Testament so 
seldom mentions, the most instructive part of 
her story is preserved and set in ‘the most 
brilliant point of light. 

She is simply announced in the first place, 
as “a certain disciple,” or one that embraced 
the faith of Christ, and professed it by bap- 
tism and a public union with his church.— 
Whatever might be her situation in other re- 
spects, was of little consequence; this was 
her best, her most substantial distinction. It 
invested her with a real glory, which however 
overlooked by those who are chiefly attracted 
by exterior splendor, surpassed every vain 
and glittering honor of the world. It raised 
her to the dignity of a name in the volume of 
inspiration, and the unfading distinction of a 
place in the annals of eternity. 

How poor and perishable is human fame; 
and yet with what eagerness it is universally 
sought! What is it but a bubble, excited by 
some accidental cause, to sparkle for a mo- 
ment on the stream of passing ages, and then 
to disappear forever! And yet the love of 
fame has been calied, and perhaps with pro- 
priety, the ruling passion; for so much does 
it blend itself with human motives, that there 
are comparatively few of our actions, at least 
such as are visible to the public eye, which 
may not be traced to this feeling, or which 
do not receive a tone from its influence. 

The inspired testimony is as follows:— 
“This woman was full of good works and 
alms-deeds, which she did.” Amongst other 
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acts of : daleatialendns she was accustomed to 
make “coats and garments” for “the widows.” 

Her own circumstances are not specified. If 
she were poor, as the mass of Christian con 
verts in the apostolic times appears to have 
been, her readiness for furnishing these was 
admirable indeed. As Paul testified of the} 
Macedonian believers, she contributed to the || 
utmost, yea, and beyond her power: nor are 
these solitary instances of persons willingly 
impoverishing themselves in obedience to the 
fine impulse of a pious sympathy. While 
others have calculated they have acted, inca- 
pable of a cold arithmetic and a measured 
benevolence. If Dorcas were rich, she is, 
perhaps, entitled to a still higher commenda- 
tion. So many are the obstructions which 
“ great possessions” cast in the way of char- 
ity, so many temptations to a lavish expendi- 
ture, beset the opulent, and to support this, 
on the other hand, to a parsimonious, saving 
habit; so easy is it to frame excuses, and by 
trifling precautions to escape importunity, or 
at once to silence it; that.it may well excite 


both wonder and delight to find ‘charity assO- | 
ciated with splendor. It is surprising, how- 


ever, and no less deplorable than surprising, | 
that persons of this class will not consider for 
a moment, how easily, with how few sacrifices 
even of time or money, they might be ex- 
tensively useful. A single drop of supply | 
from their replerished cup of worldly pros- | 
perity, would often make “the widow’s heart | 


to sing fcr joy,” and prove a healing cordial | 
to the sutferings of perishing humanity. A'| 
slight taxation upon even acknowledged su- | 
perfluity would, in, some cases, produce an' 
ample revenue for many indigent families, | 
although religion claims, on their behalf, more | 
than ascanty and unwilling pittance ; for “he | 
which soweth sparingly, shall reap also spar-_ 
ingly ; and he which soweth bountifully, shal}; 
reap also bountifully. Every man, according 
as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; ' 


not grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth 
a cheerful giver. 


—=_ 


AUTUMN. 


There is a fearful spirit busy now ; 

Already have the elements unfurled 

Their banners ; the great sea-wave is upeurled ; 
The cloud comes; the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go ; 

And quickly will the pale red Feaves be hurled 

From their dry boughs ; and all the forest work, 
Stripped of its pride, be like a desert show.. 
I love that moaning music which I hear 

In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the sou? 
Seems gathering tidings from another sphere 

And in sublime, mysterious sympathy, 

Man's bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high, 
According to the billow's loftier roll. 
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A FRAG ME NT 


It was early 1 in the autumn of 1836. new 
the close of a beautiful day, the glowino .. 
|diance of whose setting sun, tinging hil! y, 

valley, forest and stream, With an almost ; = 
earthly light, had thrown me into a Coniem, 
|plative mood. [ was reclining on a grassy 
‘mound raised above the remains of some loveg 
jone; the mournful, yet graceful willow berg. 
|ing over me, speculating on the brevity 1 
time, the folly of man, his destiny, his hopes, 

|his fears. ‘The season, the hour, the ci reun, 
| stances, were favorable to calm ANd serious 
thought ; I was in one corner of the eleyats; 
part of a large and ancient burial place, jy 
‘the populous village of N From where 
|I lay the town was visible,—its streets oy, 

then thronged with carriages and foot passe 

gers—the hum of bustle, of noise, of lab: 
came ina gentle flow upon my ear,—all spo} 
of life and aetivity, of toil and strife, of io 
and sorrow, mingling in one cup, liuman ey. 
‘perience. Strange,—strange, thought |, thy 

while nature is constantly tell ng of change snd 
| decay,—the ‘sere leaf” of autumn cover ing 
'|the fresh and blooming flowers of spring 

| and winter with its chills and sno ws, taking 

| the place of the warmth and gladness of rie) 

summer, while the shafts of the grim cop. 

|| queror are falling fast and thick around ani 

|, among us, while voices from the spirit land 

are thrilling in our ears, while reason and 

religion are warning us of the utter instal. 

ity ef human hopes, weakness and folly, and 

human pride, we turn eoldly away, heeding 
not the kind and gentle monitions of the mon 
itor within, disregarding nature and wisdom, 
to our temples ef wealth, ef power, and of 
fame; we seek the crowd, the busy mart; we 
meet in the rough shoek of eager, excited, un- 

lawful enterprise ; we sully our soul’s noble 
ness and purity,—we wreck our surest hopes, 
and blight our most. glorious aspirations, by 
dishonesty, chicanery, ingratitude and sin— 
‘The lessons of mortality are read to us iB 
| tones of «nguish and bereavement—in alnist 
every day of our life, the bridal is followed by 
| the burial,—the grave constantly opening to 
| receive some of our friends and acquaintance 
and yet we pause not,—yet we deem we do 
| well to overreach our friends, to build up out 
own towers of prosperity and pride, onother' 
| woes—yet we listen to the counsels of worldly 
|wisdom, and just about to plange into the 
|eeean of eternity, bestow not a thought 
our life-boat and oars. O ’tis madness! ‘ts 
|madnessf Thus reflecting, my dream wa 
| broken by sudden shouts and exclamations of 
glee—I turned, and my right beheld standing 
on the horizontal surfaee of a time worn mor 
ument, two beautiful girls—their counte 
narces redolent with joy, their merry voices 
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snd laughing tones speaking of the fullness 
of youth’s buoyancy and mirth. Life to them 
was as yet one scene of gladness, unbroken 
by misfortune. Hope with her fairy fingers 
was tracing for them in colors of light many 
future years of unclouded enjoyment. [had 
seen them, the fairest of the fair, the gayest 
of the gay, in the brilliant circles of fashion, 
when the dance and the song were enlivened 
with their grace, acquirements and animation. 
[had also seen them the centre of light and 
oy in the family circle ; but never had I looked 
upon them with such intense, fearful inter- 
est—there they stood over the remains of 
the dead, the relics of mortality all around 
them,—the shadowy twilight flinging over 
them itssombre mantle, bestowing no thoughts 
on death,—on the priceless value of their 
souls—on the grandeur and importance of a 
world to come, but wholly rapt in visions of 
earth's beauty and glory.. O maidens,—fair 
js your present lot,—the lines have fallen to 
vou in pleasant places, wealth and education, 
talents and beauty are yours,—friends are 
near to comfort and to bless,—no sounds of 
sorrow are heard—all are the notes of glad- 
ness. But, perchance, a time will come, when 
the bright visions of your youth, will fade be- 
fore the stern realities of maturer years; the 
calls of sickness, of misfortune, of wearing, 
wasting care, will turn the rose of the cheek 
to the pale lily, the heart will grow sad, and 
life, with its thousand joyous scenes, will 
look dim and dark—then, if ever those times 
of darkness and sorrow shall come, you will 
need a surer, holier, more enduring source of 
happiness; then you shall turn with a troubled 
eye from the festive halls of mirth, and feel the 
bitter, bitter pang of neglected hours,—of un- 
improved advantages and blessings,— of affee- 
tions sullied and crushed,—of intellect pal- 
sied—of integrity weakened by the hollow 
and heartless, yet iron hand of fashion.— 
Fitchburg Courier. 


HUMBLE MINDEDNESS. 


Humility is the most beautiful garment of 
the Christian. It is,pleasing to the sight of 
God and man. When he puts off this gar- 
ment, which is the distinguishing mark of his 
profession, he offends all, and is liable to be 
wounded by an adversary whose shafts could 
fot penetrate its foldings. It is his armor as 
well as his mantle. 


Many a young wire has entirely alienated 
the affections of her husband by a disregard 
ther personal appearance. Without neat- 


fess IN woman, there can be no love in 
man. 


The government of God in the soul is one 
Which regulates, but does not enslave. 


A Wife to her Husband in adversity. 
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A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND IN ADVERSITY. 


Txov, thou wert ever only dear, 
In joy or sorrow, peace or danger! 
Then start not, love !—'tis but a tear— 
Then start not at a trembling stranger ! 
I weep not for the wealth we had, 
Or fashion’s idle splendor fleeted, 
Oh! no—’tis that thou lookest sad— 
*Tis for thy sighs so oft repeated ! 


Thou dear one, smile as once thou smiled, 
If for me now thy tears are flowing ; 
Some little cot—lone, simple, wild, 
Where nameless flow’rs around are growing, 
Shall shine a palace proud to me, 
If thou art there to point my duty 
Delightful scene! while, blessed by thee, 
Each morn shal] breathe of peace and beauty. 


Tho’ cheeks that glowed and hearts that vow'd, 
Are gone, when fortune fails to cheer thee— 
Yet, love! far happier from the crowd, 
One heart unchang’d is beating near thee! 
Though all these sunshine friends are flown, 
Who throng’d our blooming summer bower, 
Oh, say thou art not all alone— 
I'll share—I’|1 cheer this adverse hour! 


Nay, sigh not thus—though thou Jost see 
Tears wrap my cheek in pensive sadness, 


|’Tis ecstasy to mourn with thee, 


Yet bid thee hope for days of gladness! 
Wealth is not bliss. Look brightly round, 

Recall past scenes of peace and pleasure 
When, on Passaic’s banks, we found 

Love, simple, pure—life’s truest treasure ! 


How oft at twilight’s holy calm, 
Beside that dear secluded river, 
We drank the valley-breeze’s balm! 
Was there one roving wish? Oh! never. 
Then was the maple, trembling, green, 
With some lone fountain mildly sporting, 
Sweet emblem of the happy scene— 
Serenely bright, and ever courting! 


And love—true love—doth yet remain, 
With thy fond wife’s unaltered bosom: 
Nor wilt thon feel regret or pain, 
While heaven leaves one fadeless blossom! 
Oh! thou are lovelier far to me— 
Far dearer in this hour of sorrow! 
For I can think of only thee— 
Wish for thy sake a brighter morrow. 


Accurate knowledge is the best, and indeed 
the only true foundation of true eloquence. 
Lord Chesterfield seems to think otherwise; 
but the eloquence he recommends is like his 
favorite system of manners, not solid, but 
showy and superficial, 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. | 
| 


A little babe lay in the cradle, and Hope! 
came and kissed it; when its nurse gave it a! 
cake. Hope promised another to-morrow ;| 
and when its young sister brought a flower, | 
over which it clapped its wings and crowed, 
Hope told of brighter ones which it would 
gather for itself. 

The babe crew toa child, and another friend | 
came and kissed it; her name was Memory. | 
She said “ look behind thee, and tell me what | 
thou seest.”. The child answered, “f see a | 
little book.” And Memory said, “I wil] teach | 
thee how to get honey from the book, that, 
will be sweeter to thee when thou art old.” J 

The child became a youth. Once when) 


~ he went to his bed, Hope and Memory stood | 


by the pillow; Hope sung a melodious song, | 
and said “ follow me, and every morning thou | 
shalt wake with a smile, as sweet as the! 
pretty lay I sung thee.” But Memory said, ! 
** Hope, is there any need that we should con- | 
tend? He shall be mine as well as thine;! 
and we shall be to him as sisters all his life) 
long.” 

So he kissed Hope and Memory, as he was, 
beloved of them both. While he slept peace- | 
fully they sat silently by his side, weaving, 


‘rainbow tissues into dreams; when he woke, | 


they came with the lark, to bid him good 
morning, and he gave a hand to each. 

He becameaman. Every day Hope guided 
him to his labor, and every night he supped | 
with Memory atthe table of Knowledge. 


But at length Age found him, and turned! 
his temples gray. To his eye the world 
seemed altered. Memory sat by his elbow 
chair, like an old and tried friend ; he looked 
at her seriously and said, “ hast thou not lost. 
something that I entrusted with thee?” And) 
she answered, “I fear so, for the lock of my! 
casket is worn. Sometimes I am weary and 
sleepy, and time purloins my key; but the 
gems that thou didst give me when life was 
new, I can account for all—see how bright 
they are.” 


While they thus sadly conversed, Hope put 
forth a wing that she had not worn, folded 
under her garment, and tried its strength in 
a heavenward flight. The old man laid down 
to die, and when his soul went forth from the 
— the angels took it, and Memory walked 
with it through the open gate of heaven.— 
But Hope laid down at its threshold and gent- 
ly expired, as a rose giveth out its last 
odors. 

Her parting sich was like the music of a 
seraph’s harp. She breathed it into-a glori- 
ous form and said, “immortal happiness! [. 


bring thee a soul through the world, it is now 
thine—Jesus hath redeemed it.” 


| 
} 
i 


} 





——= 
From Zion's Heraig, 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


How lovely in their solitude, 

The mountains, dim and gray, 
Whose snow-wreathed summits far beyond 
The clouds of summer lay. 
As if the heavens were all too pure 

The stain of earth to meet, : 
Or, that their glory might allure 
To them, celestial feet. 


* 
How beautiful the silvery mist, 
At morn unto them clings, 

Almost those heavenly ones, we wist, 
Have compassed them with wings, 
The diamond lights their sparry caveg 

And decks their fairy walls, 
While sparkling rills with pearly waves 
A shower of glory falls, 


Ay, lovely in their simplest guise, 
The hoary mountains stand, 

The strong, unyielding hills, which rise 
Like altars in each land, 

Pleasant, yet sad—the rosy hue 
Which fades at eve away, 

As brightly gleamed, as quick!y flew, 
Upon another day. 


But they—when God hath woke the stom, & 


Which breaks upon the hills, 
How sadly solemn is the joy, 
Which through each fibre thrills. 
Thus hath it broke, for ages thus— 
And wildly on the mountain’s brow, 
Hath flashed the lightning’s lurid wing 
As sternly as it flashes now. 


And so, perchance, for ages more, 
With solemn grandeur high, 

Their snowy peaks shall upward soar 
Unto the azure sky. 

The soul, which sinks and flutters here, 
But wrestles with their might, 

For thus the future, and the past 
Eternities unite. PLoRENcE. 

Lowell, September, 18°8 


It was a beautiful turn, given by a grett 
lady, who being asked where her husbanl 
was, when he lay concealed, for having been 
deeply pda | in a conspiracy, resolutely 
answered that she had hidden him. Thiscor 
fession caused her te-be brought before the 
governor, who told her, that nothing but cor 
fessing where she had hidden him could 9% 


her from the torture. “And will that do” 


said she.. “ Yes,” replied the governor; “! will 
pass my word for your safety on that conde 
tion.” “Then,” said she, “I have iddes 
hin in my heart, where you may find him. 
This surprising answer charmed her enemieé 
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